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THE STRANDED BUGLE. 





One eve, I, musing, paced the sands 
That skirt a shore where sets the sun ; 
Where every ripple of the sea 

Ts warm as kisses, love to love: 

I listened to the droning waves — 

The lace-like waves which fret, and lave 
The tinted shells upon the beach. 


Among the jetsam washed ashore, 

I found, deep in a sea-weed bed, 

A bugle, with the rime of years 
Corroded, tarnished, long since dumb. 


I paused, and wondering whence it came, 
Stooped down and took it from the sand. 


Long, long before, I, young, had stood 
Where armies gathered and advanced, 
Where sabres clanked and trumpets blared — 
And I had been a bugler then. 

I dipped the mouth-piece in the sea — 

I dipped the bell into the sea — 

I washed its battered brazen throat ; 

Then held to lip, and flung a blast 

Out on the pulsing starlit air. 


The long-hushed bugie woke and rang 

A limpid cadence ’long the shore, 

Which drifted out to sea, and came 

In ripples back upon the waves, 

Which rocked its echoes back and forth 

From cliff to cliff— against the crags — 

Far up the heights, around and round 

As though it pealed, ‘‘I’m found, I’m found! ”’ 


I blew again, a softer note, 

Though full, which rang along the land — 
Rang full, and clear, and sweet, and far. 

I thought (but could it swell so high ?) 

I heard it echo ’gainst a star, 

Then drop into the placid sea, 

A strain of perfect melody. 


I hear that last note ringing yet, 
Like cry of lost one far away 
Adrift, and drifting past recall : 
I fancy it may be a soul — 
Perhaps the soul of melody ! 


So let it drift, and sink, and swell 
With every motion of the deep! 

The bugle hangs against my wall, 
And when I will —T‘ll send once more 
A blast upon it to the sea, 

To keep the lost one company. —L. E. Mosher. 
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ART IN BOSTON. 








More CENTENNIAL Pictures. 


Boston sends to the Centennial Exposition much 
good landscape art, but little that is great; much 
that is full of promise, but little that is decided in a 
pronounced and unequivocal success. Several of our 
older artists, whose reputation is established and whose 
touch revolves about some system, send pictures that of 
course can not speak of promise individually, though 
they may collectively, when lost in the mass. 

George L. Brown’s name is among the best known 
of the artists whose touch is established, and treatment 
even anticipated in favorite subjects. He is repre- 
sented by two specimens, both Italian landscape. 
One is a Venetian midday effect that will catch the 
eye of the critic and the connoisseur, and the other is 
a Genoa sunset effect that has more of the color that 
will please the eye of the average public. The Venice 
is sparkling in color and decided in touch, while the 
Genoa is flush in one and dreamy in the other. In 
the one, heat and intensity are suggested ; in the other, 
they are painted. The Venice is small, embracing in 
its composition only a section of the Grand Canal, 
with some buildings to catch light and shade, and a 
glimpse of distance to show his wonderful power in 
atmospheric treatment, which is shown to great ad- 


|graph on this subject.. 


tion, and its treatment and color display great terse- 
ness of expression, while the vigor of maturity is 
especially manifest in its clear color and simplicity of 
treatment. The Genoa subject has more pretension ; 
but the pretension is well upheld by thorough work 
honestly done. The color is not recklessly applied, 
but carefully and consistently, in obedience to the 
artist’s conception of color, and his understanding of 
the requisites going to make up Italian effects of sun- 
light and atmosphere. The portion of this picture 
devoted to distance and atmospheric effect is subtile 
in the extreme, and pleasing in its modesty of expres- 
sion and reserve of display. 

The only early landscape shown is one by Wash- 
ington Allston, which is exquisite in its classical feel- 
ing, and whose atmosphere and color show where Mr. 
Brown received his first suggestions in the reproduc- 
tion of these qualities, as it was with this artist that 
he first studied, though he afterward made special 
studies of Claude. This little Italian landscape by 
Allston is beautifully simple and severely classical in 
composition ; though, of course, beautiful and re- 
fined and masterly as it is, if any artist painted so 
nowadays, he would simply starve, from the fact that 
so many picture-buyers want something ‘‘smart” 
and tricky. 

This ‘‘ smartness” is quite manifest in one of the 
largest landscapes in the collection, by E. M. Ban- 
nister, a colored artist of Providence, R. I. It is 
broad and massive, in which qualities it excels ; but 
it has no fine perception of the delicacy of nature, 
and atmospheric qualities are lacking. Yet in many 
things it is one of the best large landscapes shown 
from New England. It is full of brusqueness and 
decision, as is the tendency of the day in more things 
than art; but something more is wanting —a sug- 
gestion of refinement and beauty if it is not there ; 
though, for that matter, it is there, if the artist can 
see and express it. 

A large landscape of ‘‘ Apple-Trees in Blossom,” 
by J. A. S. Monks, may furnish an additional para- 
Here beauty is introduced, 
and yet it is beauty that is hampered and fettered. 
The trees are large, scrawny ones, what little foliage 
is out being hidden by the abundance of blossom ; 
and a stretch of distance beneath the branches invit- 
ing the eye when tired of the cloying beauty above. 
But the distance above is not managed so cleverly, 
the boughs somehow seeming now and then to be 
entangled in the gray clouds. But this is a small 
fault, though it is a fault. A greater is the lack of 
presence it carries with it. This, as well as the sub- 
ject by Mr. Bannister, was conceived with all the 
vigor of Troyon ; but just where they both fail is in 
not having Troyon’s knowledge in execution. But 
this is no discredit to either of them. Both are 
young men, and hard work and diligent study will 
give them the knowledge that will place them high 
in the scale of excellence. 

D. Jerome Elwell’s ‘‘ Port of Antwerp” is a strong 
subject, painted with an inspiring feeling and a direct- 
ing intelligence. The atmosphere, dense and heavy, 
hanging over the city, is well rendered, and the draw- 
ing and coloring of objects about and on the wharf 
are capitally done. A view of ‘‘The Downs, near 
Ostend,” is very simple in composition and intense in 
massing effects. The foreground is composed of an 
undulating rise of ground, bare and uninteresting, 
rising till it reaches a strip of wood running through 
the middle distance, hiding all distance except through 
brief openings, and at the right, where it is lost, and 
where the distance is quite charmingly rendered. The 
sky is good, and the whole effect gives an idea of 
desolation in the immediate vicinity, with hope and 
beauty beyond, that is very pleasing. 

A ‘‘View near Honfleur, Normandy,” by Albert 
Thompson, is a charming bit of landscape, full of 
subtle atmosphere and nice color; and ‘‘A Winter 
Morning, Licola, Italy,” by F. B. De Blois, is fine 
in tone and delicate in treatment, besides giving a 
succession of good studies of the Italian buffalo. 

Many of our best and most promising artists in 
landscape are badly represented. Among these may 





vantage. The picture is quite classical in composi- 


high rank; but whose ‘‘Windmills of Delft Haven, 
Holland,” the town whence the Pilgrims took their 
departure for America in 1620, is hard and metallic. 
Ernest Longfellow, son of the poet, is another. one 
badly represented. It may be remembered that I 
devoted a good share of a former letter to a notice of 
his works. Seeing his ‘‘Old Mill at Manchester, 
Mass.,” one might think that the former praise was 
not merited. Yet it was, and I could scarcely believe 
this subject, with its chromo-like effect, bad figures, 
and generally uninteresting aspect, could be by the 
same artist who painted such exquisite spring and 
summer effects. No artist has sent home better work 
in landscape, either, than John J. Enneking, — full 
of breadth, good strong color, exquisite feeling, and 
genuine art inspiration. Yet one would scarcely be- 
lieve it in looking at his Venetian subject, dry and 
hard and colorless. 

Marcus Waterman has a humorous subject that has 
much capability of study in it. It is styled ‘‘ Lemuel 
Gulliver in Lilliput,” and in some respects is so 
broad as to be almost farcical, while in others it is 
exquisite in humor. The traveler is represented as 
Swift represents him on waking and finding himself 
tied down ; and all about him is a swarm of the little 
people, the study of character being extraordinary in 
some cases, It can be looked at as a quaint piece 
of humor or as a satire in color on vanity and pre- 
tension; though the satire is not political, as with 
Swift, but social and general. The subject has strong 
merit as a landscape also, the view over the distant 
shore out upon the water being cleverly managed. 

In marine pictures, W. E. Morton’s ‘‘On the 
Grand Banks” is a strong, ringing subject, though 
possibly not so good as the artist has done. It is 
clear and transparent in color, subtle in expression, 
and fine in a representation of the domain of Nep- 
tune. The fog is admirably represented, and has 
the genuine ‘‘ wet feeling.” S. S. Tuckerman has a 
Hastings view, in which fishermen are beaching their 
boats in a gale, that is very impressive, the painted 
sails lending a picturesqueness to the rugged, bus- 
tling scene that is very charming. 

There are not a great many heads in the collec- 
tion that deserve mention, after we have passed the 
grand old Stuarts and Copleys that have been written 
of so much, and that do not require particular men- 
tion in a letter devoted to work of the present day. 
The most important head is the Sumner by Wil- 
liam Willard. I know of nothing in the present 
generation of portraiture of public men that excels 
it, and few heads indeed that equal it. In genuine 
art feeling it is the nearest approach to a Stuart that 
the present generation can show. While Stuart's 
heads often suggest rather than define outlines, this is 
very pronounced in an opposite tendency, though the 
lines are not obtrusive, and indeed are hardly appar- 
ent, so great is the interblending and gradation of 
tint. It is very diaphanous in color, transmitting a 
light of its own when in a subdued light. It is full 
of honest, conscientious work, but labor of love 
rather than of the studio; and shows the result of 
method rather than method itself. It is full of the 
grand decision of character that was so great a char- 
acteristic of Sumner, giving an idea of strength with 
no lack of delicacy of touch and color. Several good 
heads in colored crayon are shown by D. C. Fabro- 
nius, notably a portrait of himself and a child. Both 
are finely modeled and expressed. A head by Fran- 
cis Alexander is good in color and handling, indeed 
one of the best in the collection. ‘Three portraits by 
Joseph Ames—one of President Felton and two of 
Daniel Webster—are good examples of that artist's 
work. <A head by Darius Cobb is good in handling, 
though I was not favorably impressed with the color. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition is not very credit- 
able to Boston, because her artists could have done 
so much better. The few good pictures have a heavy 
weight of bad ones to carry, and for this reason, 
maybe, both bad and good seem worse than they 
really are, as two or three bad dishes in a dinner will 
put a connoisseur of the palate into such bad humor 
that he will hardly perceive the good flavors of the 





be mentioned W. Allan Gay, whose works take very 


best at their best. —Earl Marile. 
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THE ALDINE. 




















CASTLE RUINS AT ARCO. 





Arco is a little town of about two thousand inhab- 
itants, situated in the southern portion of the Tyrol, 
about eight miles west of Roveredo, and on the Sarca. 
It is little visited by tourists, though the views along 
the valley of the Sarca are among the most pleasing 
to be found in the Tyrol, and the climate of the 
whole valley is for the most part delicious. The 
village of Arco itself, with its quaint old houses 
scattered with little attempt at regularity, and sur- 
rounded by high walls, broken through here and 
there so as to allow glimpses to be caught of the 
olive-planted gardens they inclose, has a bright, warm 
southern aspect exceedingly grateful to the wanderer. 
The town is protected from the north winds by the 
high cliffs, and from any too fierce south winds by 
Mount Brione, at the foot of which it lies. The cli- 
mate is consequently very even, the winter being 
exceptionally mild, very little snow falling and the 
laurel and olive trees remaining green throughout 
the year. ‘These peculiarities make the village an 
excellent residence for sufferers from pulmonary dif- 
ficulties, and sojourners of this sort are very sure of 
kind and hospitable treatment from the inhabitants. 

The town contains an old castle, formerly the pal- 
ace of the Counts of Arco, and a church of about the 
same age—about three or four hundred years — 
whose metal-covered dome and narrow windows give 
it a somewhat gloomy, yet quaint and _ attractive, 
appearance. 

For those who will take the trouble to climb the 
cliffs where stand the old ruins of some castle whose 
history has been forgotten, there is, according to a 
recent visitor, a magnificent view fully repaying the 
trouble. ‘Toward the south one looks across white 
plains dotted with innumerable houses and hamlets, 
churches and cloisters, to the foot of Mount Brione, 
which frames in the landscape ; on the left, the bare 
cupola of the church tower of Torbole gleams through 
the foliage of the olive orchards and vineyards, while 
on the right one may plainly see the city of Riva, 
with the tower of its castle, its churches, and high 
palace. Near by, the white lake Garda shines like a 
bright arm of the sea, the imposing heights of Mount 
Baldo overtowering it. Looking north, one sees the 
valley of the Sarca, with its villages, its precipices 
and huge masses of rock ; while at the spectator’s feet 
lies the village of Arco itself in all its picturesque con- 
fusion. The whole valley of the Sarca is worthy the 
attention of the tourist, and a sojourn in it of some 
length may be made a source of enjoyment. 
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STR JOHN GILBERT. 





Lovers of ‘‘ picture-papers ” and of illustrated liter- 
ature generally, ought to be glad of a chance to look 
upon the features of one who has given them so much 
pleasure as has Sir John Gilbert, whose name was 
affectionately known through all Europe and Amer- 
ica long before the Queen added to it the recognition 
of knighthood. It is rare for an artist who can do 
and has done so much and so well in color, to con- 
Sent to draw for the engraver to illustrate tales or 
poems, and perhaps it is still rarer that he should 
be successful in both lines of art. The subject of this 
sketch, is, however, an exception to the rule, being 
more widely known by the illustrations he has drawn 
for various books and periodicals than by the pictures 
he has painted, numerous and good as these have 
been. Readers of Tue ALDINE will remember one of 
the best of these drawings, entitled ‘‘ Parley the Por- 
ter,” and designed as an illustration of Hannah More’s 
charming story telling how Parley was beguiled from 
his duty by Flatterwell. He has also illustrated, 
wholly or in part, several of Dickens’s novels. 

Sir John Gilbert was born in 1817, and took to 
painting very early in life, having exhibited at nine- 
‘een an oil-painting at the Royal Academy and a 
Water-color— ‘‘'The Arrest of Warren Hastings” —at 
the Water-Color Exhibition in Surrey Street, London. 
Three years later, in 1839, he exhibited a picture in 
the British Institution, where he has been represented 
‘very year since. In 1852 he was made an associate 














and in 1853 a member of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colors, and in 1871 was elected its president, 
receiving at the same time the honor of knighthood. 
He is also an associate of the Royal Academy and 
honorary president of the Liverpool Society of Paint- 
ers in Water-Colors. ‘Though most widely known as 
an illustrator of books and periodicals, he has achieved 
an enviable reputation in oil-colors, his chief pictures 
being, ‘‘ Don Quixote giving advice to Sancho Panza” 
and other scenes from Cervantes ; ‘‘ Education of Gil 
Blas ;” ‘‘ Othello before the Senate ;” ‘‘ Murder of 
Thomas a Becket ;” ‘‘ Charge of Cavaliers at Naseby ; ” 
‘*Entry of Joan of Arc into Orleans,” ‘‘ Scene from 
Tristram Shandy,” etc. —all his pictures being ob- 
jective pieces, and noted for the spirited action of the 
figures plentifully introduced. 

His labors in the use of water-colors have done 
much to stimulate the recent revival in that branch of 
art in this country as well as England, and he has 
well deserved the honors he has received in connec- 
tion with it. 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 





No one who is in New York, or who can afford to 
visit the city during the continuance of the Centennial 
Loan Exhibition of Paintings 





as it is called —at 
the Academy of Design and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, should fail to see that magnificent display of 
pictures. It is truly magnificent, both as an exhibi- 
tion of works of art and as an evidence of what the 
wealthy and cultivated citizens of New York have 
done, and are constantly doing, to support and encour- 
age artists both at home and abroad ; and home art- 
ists all the more, perhaps, because of what has been 
done for those abroad. History shows us that art has 
most flourished, artists have been most appreciated 
and best supported, in communities which have be- 
come most celebrated and most wealthy in the pursuit 
of commerce. ‘The feudal aristocracies of the world 
have not been, in the grand sense, the best patrons of 
art. The Medicis, for instance, who did most to 
adorn Florence at the period when Florence was the 
paradise of artists, were really only the exponents and 
representatives of the rich merchants and traders who 
made Florence what she was. ‘The whole people 
were concerned in whatever contributed to the glory 
of their city, and without the people the Grand Dukes 
would have been comparatively powerless in this direc- 
tion ; and what is true of Florence is to a great extent 
true of other cities where art has flourished. It was a 
result of the forms of government then prevailing that 
great public galleries were formed rather than fine 
private collections, though it is undoubtedly true that 
the private collections then made have been gradually 
dissipated and the best works contained in them 
merged in the public galleries; but it is none the less 
true that it was the public appreciation of art which 
rendered these public galleries possible. 

Here, we have a wholesome dread, born of experi- 
ence, of intrusting to any government — especially 
any municipal. government —such a delicate matter 
as the disbursement of money for the encouragement 
of art. It is contrary to the spirit of our institutions 
that government should do anything for the people 
which they can as well do for themselves. Hence 
great artists must look for encouragement to the peo- 
ple, and great works of art must find a resting-place, 
as a rule, in the homes of the people. This may be 
bad for the pride of a city as expressed in public gal- 
leries, but is, probably, quite as good for the artists 
themselves. 

New York has, unfortunately, no great permanent 
public art exhibitions of which to boast herself; but it 
is quite certain that no city in the whole world could 
show so fine an exhibition of contributions from mod- 
ern artists as the one of which we are now speaking. 
In the first place, referring only to the commercial 
aspects of the exhibition, it may justly be considered 
remarkable that there could be gathered, in one city, 
pictures by modern artists which should be worth 
nearly or quite a million of dollars, and that these 
should be by no means all the good pictures owned 





in the city; Mr. Belmont’s fine collection, for in- 





stance, not being represented, for the reason that it 
was thrown open to the public in its entirety as a pre- 
liminary of and adjunct to the Loan Exhibition. 

In so brief an article as this must be we can not at- 
tempt any detailed criticism of the pictures or of the 
tastes of owners who have so generously and so con- 
To do the first 
would be impossible, and the last invidious to a de- 


gree. 


fidingly loaned them for exhibition. 


Some things may be said, however, without 
fear of misconstruction. And in the first place, let us 
record our unfeigned admiration of the feeling which 
led the owners of the pictures to consent to their ex- 
hibition in this way for the benefit of those two insti- 
tutions of which New York is so justly proud, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the National Academy. 
Coupled with that must come praise for the courage 
which could risk, for a public benefit, the possible 
destruction of so valuable works of art, and equal 
praise to the public whose appreciation of those works 
has been such as to have shown such fears to have 
been unnecessary. And the experience here had but 
bears out our profound conviction that works of real 
merit are generally safe, even amidst such crowds as 
have collected to look at these pictures. 

Many of the pictures here gathered are, perhaps, 
too well known to make any criticism of them either 
advisable or necessary ; yet we trust to give our read- 
ers at least some idea of the merits of the collection in 
detail. Just here, before speaking of one or two no- 
table pictures, we may remark upon the fact that the 
general taste of New York picture buyers does not 
seem to incline toward foreign landscape, most of the 
purely landscape pictures being American. Of the 
figure pieces the nude has little representation, but 
European pictures which represent manners, customs 
and costumes of European countries have a ready 
market here. 

To come to details, in a small way, there is one 
picture at the Academy, ‘‘The Last Token,” by 
Gabriel Max, of Munich, which attracts much atten- 
tion. We copy, with pleasure, from the columns of 
the Wor/d an excellent description of it as follows : 


**Tt has that about it which appeals directly to the heart of 
both the casual and the cultivated person. The strength of the 
appeal is due chiefly to the story which the picture tells. It is of 
a Christian maiden thrown into a well-like den of wild beasts, 
two of which are playing clumsily with each other at the girl’s 
side, seeming too thoroughly gorged with human blood already 
to care to molest the new victim, though a third is just emerg- 
ing from an inner den with the slow cat-like step of the leopard, 
and with an expression of dread intent and certain satisfaction 
in his yellow eyes. A rose lies at the feet of the girl, who is 
vending forward and upward, steadying herself by an arm 
pressed against the high wall of the dungeon and catching a 
brief and last glimpse of the Roman lover who has been unable 
to save her or to change her faith, and who, at his own peril no 
doubt, has thrown her this last token of his love. Though he 
does not appear in the picture, the top of which cuts the yellow- 
stone walls and increases thus their apparent height, it is evident 
from her look that she sees him and returns his glance with an 
expression of unutterable love and grief. A sweeter face than 
this has not been painted by modern painters. There is no 
despair in it, no thought of death or of heroic sacrifice, but a 
touching misery at parting, unmingled with physical terror and 
lighted up by love. The attitude just described is admirable: 
the extended arm, the upturned face, the leading figure clothed 
in a white tunic, which is visible beneath the thin, black veil 
covering the head and shoulders, are finely and feelingly drawn. 
The whole picture avoids anything theatric and suggests only 
anything dramatic — there is but a spot of blood on the stones, 
no gnashing teeth, no unnecessary ferocity in the beasts, to 
avoid which, indeed, the painter has made the two which are 
pawing each other appear a trifle too much like monster kittens.’’ 


This is indeed an appreciative description of a pic- 
ture which readers of ‘THE ALDINE will remember from 
a spirited engraving published in Part 3; but we can 
not altogether agree with the accomplished critic of 
the World in lamenting the lack of color in the pic- 
ture — or rather the subordination of color to drawing 
and expression. It is an old question, not yet de- 
cided, whether a picture should be wholly literary, 
wholly decorative, or in part both, and every intelli- 
gent beholder is entitled to have his preference. In 
regard to such a picture we must confess that our 
preference lies in the literary direction, and ‘‘ if this 
be treason,” we must bear the penalty. 

Of other pictures in the Exhibition we shall take 
occasion to speak hereafter. 
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PICTURESQUE EUROPE.—FLORENCE—1I. 





ALLUusION has been made, in a former article, to the 
claim of the Florentines that theirs was the mother of 
all the schools of painting in Italy, they maintaining 
that the art of painting had been lost until the advent | 
of Cimabue, who was born in 1240. While it must | 
be allowed that Florence is to be considered as really, 
if not the birthplace, the cradle of Italian art, it can 
hardly be admitted that Cimabue is entitled to all the 
credit of having revived a lost art, strongly as that 
claim has been put forward for him by Vasari, more 
famous as the historian of art in Italy than as an artist. 
Indeed, it is more correct to speak of Cimabue as the 
last exemplar of the mixed school of painting which 
grew up in Italy, partly because of the Byzantine art- 
ists who took refuge.there from the persecutions of 
the Iconoclasts of the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
partly because of the importation of pictures and other 
works of Greek art effected by the traders of Venice, 
Pisa, Genoa and other commercial cities. This mixed 
school, which succeeded the primitive Italian school, 
and was itself, in turn, driven out at the renaissance 
by another purely Italian school, is characterized by 
an almost servile copying of Greek models and Greek 
methods, and Cimabue by no means emancipated 
himself from the common thrall any more than did 
his immediate predecessors, Giunta of Pisa and Guido 
of Sienna, whose paintings, too, effectually dispose of 
Vasari’s assertion that Cimabue revived the forgotten 
art of painting. 

Conventionality is the great characteristic of the pic- 
tures of this Greco-Italian school of painting. Not 


exclusively, of scenes from the Scriptures or the saintly 
legends was a characteristic of all schools of art in 
Europe from the early days of Christianity down to a 
comparatively recent period; but here was a conven- 
tionality of composition, of drawing and of coloring. 
Features and limbs were drawn with geometric exact- 
ness, after certain established and arbitrary principles ; 
figures were without elasticity or movement, covered 
with drapery drawn by rule and concealing no form, 
and arranged in symmetrical groups without reference 
to natural action or position. The coloring, too, was 
as arbitrary as the drawing, and much inferior to tnat 
of earlier times ; and the effects of chiaro-oscuro were 
almost utterly unknown. Cimabue, it is true, saw 
some of the errors of this purely mechanical style, 
this copying of faulty patterns, and he made some at- 
tempts to copy nature ; but his genius was not equal to 
the task of wholly emancipating himself from the tra- 
ditions of his age, and so he falls short of the glory of 
having originated the revival of the study of nature in 
art, which must be given to his pupil Giotto. 

The story has been so often told as to have become 
‘* familiar as household words,” of how Cimabue, then 
nearly at the summit of his fame, strolling in the 


Giotto—the son of a peasant named Bondone — 
drawing on the sand with a sharp stone the goats he 
was employed to tend. Struck with the genius dis- 
played by the boy, and perhaps finding in his soul 
some secret sympathy with so resolute a student of 
living models, the great painter took the youthful 
peasant to his studio and installed him as his pupil 
and humble assistant. Whatever the motive which 
prompted the charity, it was not, as the world knows, 
ill bestowed. The young peasant completed that 
emancipation of art from her old trammels of which 
his master had only fitfully dreamed. Nor were his 
labors limited to painting — though it is as painter 
that we most often speak of him — for he was equally 
in’ the first rank in all the arts. He was sculptor, 
architect, engineer, worker in mosaic—and his genius 
made itself manifest in all. At Lucca he planned a 
fortress, impregnable at that day; at Rome he exe- 
cuted a mosaic whose fame will never die; and at 
Florence he left in the Campanile a monument of his 
genius as anarchitect. In painting, while he did not 





conventionality of subject alone ; for the choice, almost 









mountainous region of Tuscany, found the youthful | 








done ; while he failed to comprehend and 
apply all the rules of aerial perspective as 

we now know them ; while he remained to 

too great an extent ignorant of the laws of 

chiaro-oscuro, and while the anatomy of his 

figures is too often faulty, it must be re- 

membered that he definitely broke loos« 

from the conventional rules of the Greek 

artists and their Italian imitators. His fig- 
ures live, move and express in face and ges- 
ture the emotions by which they are actu- 
ated. Such work could not go unrecog- 
nized in any age; and coming, as it did 
then, as a revelation of a hitherto unknown 
depth in the human soul, it is small won- 
der that his fame should have pervaded all 
Italy ; that Dante should have written of 
him that he held all of Cimabue’s honors 
and the renown of the pupil had eclipsed 
that of the master ; or that his works should 
have been considered miraculous—the re- 
sults of direct inspiration. 

With Giotto may be said to begin the 
revival of the arts in Italy, and it is proper 
to look to him as the father of the Floren- 
tine school, though even his efforts would 
not have been successful, perhaps, in bring 
ing about the great reformation, had they 
not been supplemented and aided by such 
poets as Dante and Petrarch, and such a 
master of the language and of imaginative 
literature as Boccaccio, to whom Giotto’s 
celebrated pupils and immediate succes- 
sors, Taddeo Gaddi and Andrea Orcagna, 
owed very much of needed encouragement 

It is not 
possible within the necessary limits of such 


as well as of their inspiration. 


an article as this to give even a brief summary of the 

artists who honored while they adorned Florence, 

from the time of Giotto down to that of Carlo Dolci, 

who may be termed the last of the Florentine school. 

It must suffice to name a few of the more celebrated, 

not forgetting that it is by no means to the painters 

alone that we must look for the works which render 
this city famous in artannals. We must not overlook 

the claims of Donatello, who has been styled ‘‘the 
Giotto of sculpture ;” of Ghiberti, who fashioned the 
doors of the Baptistery ; of Brunclleschi, who crowned 
the cathedral with its beautiful dome ; of Alberti, who 
moved the beautiful tower of the Campanile, with all 
its bells, a distance of thirty-five feet. All these wor- 
thies helped, not less than did the painters, to glorify 
Florence ; but it is impossible to do more here than to 
mention their names. 

Of the painters who did most to deserve mention in 
the hundred years after Giotto, the two whose names 
stand out most prominently in the list are Guido di 
Pietro, known as Fra Angelico, and Tommaso Guidi 
da San Giovanni, known to fame only by his nick- 
name of Masaccio (the Sloven), though that century 
was crowded with men of genius and industry, The 
former of the two named was given his pseudonym of 
‘*the Angelic” chiefly for his success in picturing on 
canvas the very extreme of religious ecstasy. In doing 
this he only painted a reflex of the workings of his 
own soul, for he was a simple, modest, pious monk, 
who began every picture after a prayer, and never re- 
touched his works, on the ground that ‘‘God wished 
them to be as they were.” As might be expected from 
such a character, he confined himself: almost entirely 
to religious and mystic art, and devoted himself so ex- 
clusively to the portrayal of emotions, that he fully 
merited the criticism passed on him that ‘‘his figures 
are souls only.” Masaccio— who earned his nick- 
name honestly enough by his carelessness in regard 
not only to his attire, but also to all the common 
affairs of life —was the son of an humble shoemaker, 
who, by the force of his genius, not only achieved 
fame for himself but also created an era in Italian art, 
his frescoes and mural pictures —the only relics of 
him Florence possesses, except the head of an old 
man painted on a tile — having furnished a study for 
all the painters who followed him, including such 





succeed in doing all that his predecessors had not 





masters as Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
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Raphael, and Andrea del Sarto. Nor is this silent 
homage the only — though it undoubtedly is the most 
striking and most valuable of the praise he has re- 
ceived. Said one critic of him: ‘‘He was the first 
Florentine painter who passed from historical to real 
merit;” said Mengs: ‘‘Masaccio has painted the 
bodies not less than the souls of his characters.” He 
understood to perfection the art of giving expression 
to his figures, and he was the first of modern artists 
to exhibit drapery in flowing, graceful, natural folds. 
What art lost when he was poisoned, in the flower of 
his age — being little more than forty — who can tell? 








BRONZE DOORS OF THE BAPTISTERY. 
Passing now to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
we encounter, among other names, those of Filippo 
Lippi, Andrea del Verocchio, master of Leonardo da 
Vinci; Domenico Ghirlandaro, who formed Michael 
Angelo —so far as that master spirit was formed by 
human aid — Perugino, the teacher of Raphael, and 
Pier Roselli di Cosimo, whose best title to fame is 
said to be that he instructed Andrea del Sarto. Of 
these the one who is best known to fame by his own 
works is undoubtedly Pietro Vanucci, surnamed Peru- 
gino, from his birthplace of Perugia. Like many 
another ambitious lad of his time, he came to Flor- 


ence poor, and without friends, but endowed with a 
genius which soon placed him at the head of the guild 
of artists, as is best evidenced by the fact that Sanzio, 
the father of Raphael, himself a painter of some re- 
pute, chose Perugino to direct his son’s genius, mod- 
estly doubting his own ability for the task. Perugino 
is now represented not only by his magnificent fresco, 
«St. Peter Receiving the Keys,” in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome, but also by an ‘‘ Entombment,” in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, and by other specimens in the 
Vatican, at Naples, and in the leading galleries of 
France, Germany and England. 
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The latter half of the fifteenth century, to which we 
have now come, is justly styled the golden age of Ital- 
ian art and especially of Florentine art. 


ing of the single fresco of ‘‘ The Last Supper” —now, 
alas! nearly destroyed by the ravages of time and of 
It was at this | ignorant and brutal monks and soldiers —every touch 
time that Laurent de Medicis, the Magnificent, reigned, | being carefully considered and every detail thoroughly 
and 








under his en- cians 

lightened patronage iid 

. : ype *UNSTTA 

the fine arts, in all aot NaN 
‘ alge tg 

their departments, ini 

i | Prt 

reached their high- | he ger iii” 

est development. 

During the preced- 

ing hundred years 


ii 
not only had artists it 
bi 
“4 
ie 


expanded the teach- 


improved upon and 


ings of Giotto and 
his successors in 
the careful study of 
but 
greater things had 
been 


nature, even 
achieved in 
the materials at the 
artist's command. 
The discovery, in 
1460, 
oil, gavean impulse 


of painting in 


to art, by providing 


the artist with a me- THE MADONNA DEL SACCO.—ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


dium of expression 


more facile to use and more indestructible than any-| worked out. He had always a modest opinion of his 
thing which had preceded it, scarcely Tess than that| merits as a painter, though it is by his paintings that 


given by the first breaking loose from the trammels|he is now chiefly known. 


of the Byzantine school of drawing and composition. Born a little later than Leonardo, but in part con- 
temporaneous with him, came Michael Angelo, who 
was born in the suburbs of Florence in 1474. Like 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo was more than a painter ; 
but, unlike Leonardo, he had a bold, proud, high 


soul, which knew no timidity either in art or in any 


Genius was now afforded an opportunity for expres- 
sion of which it was not slow to avail itself. 

One of the first of the artists of this time who de- 
serve our attention is Leonardo da Vinci, almost as 
skilled in all the arts as Michael Angelo, who is 











known to even those least acquainted with pictures by 
his magnificent 


of the affairs of life. Sculptor, poet, architect, states- 


fresco on the 
walls of the con- 
vent at Milan, 
‘*The Last Sup- 
per.” 
The 


son of a notary 


natural 


of Vinci, Leon- 
ardo was an uni- 
versal genius, 
giving but lit- 
tle of his time 
to painting, and 
leaving behind 
him but few pic- 
tures, many of 
which have per- 
the 
course of time ; 
and of 


ished in 


those 
remain 
Florence 
boast but two, 
portraits of a 
man and of a 


which 
can 


woman, which 
are to be seen 
in the Pitti Pal- 
ace. In truth, 
Leonardo is per- 
haps more iden- 
tified the 
Milan school 
than with that 
of Florence, al- 
though genius 
such as his could not be confined in its influence to 
any single town or province. A leading characteris- 
tic of Leonardo’s character was his patient, loving de- 
votion to his art, which led him to careful study of 
anatomy, of perspective, and of everything else, in 
fact, which could render any aid in making his art 
work more expressive. An example of his patience is 
shown in the fact of his devoting six years to the paint- 


with 


VENUS AND THE DOG. —Tittan. 


man and soldier, as well as painter, he excelled in 
every pursuit and was in all the proud leader. 
Contemporaneous with Michael Angelo were not a 
few artists whose names still live; but to catalogue 
them were tedious, and there is not time or space for 
their biographies here. Raphael, the pupil of Peru- 
gino, began his career at Florence, where are preserved 
several of his best works, but finished life at ‘Rome, 











and there achieved his greatest fame. Last of the Flor- 
entine school may be placed Fra Bartolommeo, 
known as II Frate (the Monk) and Andrea Vanucchi, 
called Andrea del Sarto, because of his father’s trade 
of tailor. Entirely 
in contrast in thei 
character, they sum 
up in themselves 
the perfection of the 
Florentine school 
in its best days. 
The monk, a mod- 
est, sincere devotee, 
loving his art, was 
yet with difficulty 
persuaded to give 
himself to its prac 
He lefi 


us chiefly religious 


tice. has 
subjects, but these 
conceived and han- 
dled with a freedom 
and grandeur which 
show how great an 
hidde n 


monk 


artist was 


under the 
cowl. Andrea cd 
Sarto 


other 


was, on th 
hand, tow 
much driven by his passions to appreciate the calm 
life or the conscientious religious thought of the Frate. 
More than almost any one else he is Florentine, hav- 
ing never left it except for a brief visit to France, ani 
Florence has his history and his paintings. Dying 
young —at the age of only forty-two — the victim ot 
his ill-regulated passions, he yet contrived to leave 
behind him works which, with many, place him be- 
side, if not, in some respects, before even Raphael. 
One reads with pity for him and contempt for them 
of the manner 
in which he was 
treated by the 
of 


day, who were 


monks his 


glad to. avail 
themselves of 
his pencil, but 
were unwilling 
to pay him an 
adequate price. 
One such trans- 
action has 
left on record. 
The brethren of 
the 
the 
tion offered him 


he 


{ 


Church of 
Annuncia- 


a sack of wheat 
to decorate the 
portico of their 
church. He ac- 
cepted, and in 
the ‘‘ Madonna 
del Sacco” has 
left a receipt in 
full for the pay- 
ment, of which 
Michael Ange!o 
afterward — said 
the sack should 
have been filled 
with gold. 

Here 
end this gossip 
about the Flor- 
entine artists, 
though so many remain of whom we have not spoken, 
such as the workers in gold and silver, for instance 
like Cellini, and all the sculptors and architects whose 
works adorn the city ; but space and time are lacking 
to remember them as they should be remembered. 

It yet remains, however, to speak of the galleries 
where these works are to be seen and of which the 
Florentines have so much reason to be proud, with a 


may 
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SLOPE TOON. 


IN. 





PERSEUS. — BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


brief glance at some of the churches and other public 
buildings, 
magnificent galleries and beautiful buildings Florence 
is indebted in great part to the family of the Medicis, 
those magnificent despots who were at the same time 
liberal patrons of the arts by which they partly atoned 
for their many sins. 


AN UPEPEN- 


It is largely to members of this 
family, to their power allied to their enlightened taste, 
that Italy, and especially Florence, owes the encour- 


ored of all nations, together with objects of secondary 
consideration, it is true, but almost equally valuable 
to the student of art. 


|could not even mention. 


Nor should it be forgotten that for these | 


ery. The building was begun in 1560, and was 


continued by the successors of Cosmo I., all of 
whom seem to have vied with one another in making 
ithe collection as perfect as possible, and so honoring | 
both 
the chefs-d’euvre of art which are known and hon- 


themselves and Florence. Here are gathered 


The museum consists of two long galleries con- 


nected by a shorter one and flanked by what might 
be termed stalls, each devoted to some presiding 
deity. Entering the corridors, we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by works of art of all ages, from the first 


days of the renaissance, chronologically arranged, 





among which we may study —thanks to Vasari and | 
| 


his patron—the history of modern art from the} 


beginning. Here we find works of the masters of 
whose position in art history we have already spoken, | 
besides specimens from the hands of many whom we | 
In the octagonal room of | 
the Uffizi, known as the Tribune, which was added 
after the time of Vasari, we find gathered the finest 
specimens of antique the Venus, the 
the 


often illustrated. Here, also, among other pictures, 


sculpture : 


Wrestlers, and all others which have been so 


are some of ‘Titian’s masterpieces, including the 


‘Venus and the Dog,” which is reproduced in this 


number of THe ALDINE. 


by eminent masters, nearly or quite twenty-eight 
thousand of these being there gathered together. 
One of these, the ‘‘ Ronde d’ Enfants,” by Pordenone, 
has been given in Tue Atpine. There are others by 
Raphael, Salvator Rosa, Andrea del Sarto, Michael 
Angelo, Taddeo Gaddi, Masaccio, Fra Angelico, 
Andrea Montagua, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Perugini, 
Filippo Lippi, and an hundred others whom there is 
not time or space to even name. - For the nucleus of 


this collection we at indebted to the care of Vasari, 


his own, and to the care which has since been taken 
to add to, classify and preserve the collection. 

Next after these designs must be mentioned the 
many works of sculpture and similar departments of 
art which are to be found, not in the Tribune, but in 
numerous smaller rooms devoted expressly to these 
works. <A few of these works alone can be mentioned 
here. Among them is the porphyry bust of Cosmo L., 





agement which alone could have developed the genius 
of her most gifted sons: of the art- 
ists we have named, of philosophers 
like Machiavelli, of Americus Ves- 
pucius, of Galileo and of an hun- 
dred others. Says a well-known 
writer, speaking of the Medicis, 
more than a century ago: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing better makes their eulogy than 
to see how, after having usurped 
the sovereignty of a free people, 
they have come to be loved and 
regretted. Really suf- 
fered in them a terrible loss ; and 

| the Tuscans are so much persuaded 

| of this, that they would give a third 
of their goods to have them back 
again,” 


Florence 


The chief public galleries of Flo- 
rence are the Uffizi (the Offices), 
| which is the Medici: gallery, the 
Pitti Palace, and the Academy of 
Fine Arts, The first of these is the 
real national collection, and was 
built, by order of Cosmo I., under 
the supervision of Vasari. The 
ground and first floors were intend- 
| ed to contain the public offices, 
the archives, the treasury, and the 
Magliabecchi Library. Above these 
a stairway of twenty-four marble 
Steps leads to the magnificent gal- 


ae 























by Del Tadda, to whom Cosmo had himself taught 


THE WRESTLERS. 





Besides the works of art already mentioned, the | 
Uffizi galleries contain the most important collection | 
in all Europe of sketches, designs, and crayon studies 


for the reputation of his contemporary artists than for | 











Hi 


already spoken of, who seemed to really care more | 


MERCURY. -—-JEAN DE BOLOGNA. 


| the secret of tempering a chisel so that it would cut so 


\hard a material as porphyry. In these galleries are 


to be found, too, Cellini’s famous ‘‘ Perseus ” and 
Jean de Bologna’s ‘‘ Mercury,’ 
give engravings. 

Next to the Offices comes the Pitti Palace, which 
was begun by Luca Pitti, a sort of political adventurer, 
after designs by Brunelleschi, in 1440. Pitti 
ruined by his extravagance, and his palace would have 


’ 


of both of which we 


was 





remained an unfinished monument 
of splendid folly if it had not been 
completed by the liberality of the 
Grand Duke 
merchants, 


and the Florentine 


The work on it was 
largely done by refugees — plenty 
enough in those troublous times — 
from all parts, who were offered free 
asylum on condition of laboring on 
the building. Its collection of 
paintings is comprised in fourteen 
magnificent saloons, and was begun 
so long ago as 1640. Among the 
works to be seen here are speci- 
mens of the skill of Andrea del 
Sarto, Fra Bartolommeo, the ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” of Cigoli, the ‘‘ Parce” 
of Michael Angelo, several speci- 
mens from Raphael, ‘‘The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” by Ghirlandajo, 
and several portraits by Titian. 

The Academy of Fine Arts orig- 
inated in the concerted action of 
leading artists about 1350, and con- 
tains works of Del Sarto, Fra An- 
gelico, Masaccio, Giotto, besides 
other less well-known masters. It 
is perhaps, less imposing and less 
brilliant than the other galleries, 
but a better place for students. 

— Sidney Grey. 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue EncouisH Loan COoLueEcrTION. 


Wa xine down the north aisle of Machinery Hall, | 


a few days since, my attention was attracted by a| 


strange melody caught and lost and heard again amid | 





the clamor and confusion prevailing in that busy place. | 
‘Lonely and wild it rose” like that ‘‘strain of sol- | 
emn music from the sea” heard by Halleck ; gaining 
in power and expression as I followed the crowd in 
the direction whence the 

sound came. It proved 


to be a ‘‘slave song,” 
chanted by a quartet of 
the 


negroes at work in a to- 


male voices among 


bacco factory exhibit from 


Virginia. The Jubilee 
Singers have made the 


world acquainted with the 
peculiar characteristics of 
real ‘‘ plantation melody,” 
and with the quaint, sweet 
charm of negro-singing. 
These four Virginia voices, 
blended 


rich and strong, 


together in perfect har- 
mony, and their song had 
all the curious, fascinating 
quality of the southland 
lays. The mellow tones 
rose, round and clear, car- 
rying up the strain until 
the tenor alone sustained 
it in pure falsetto, and 
then swept back in full 
diapason, and died away, 
the deep, melodious mur- 
mur of the bass prolong- 
ing the final note until I 
knew not when it ceased. 

As I listened, there 
came before my mind’s 
eyea picture in the French 
Department, which in 
some respects I consider 
one of the most remark- 
able I have ever seen. It 
is a portrait—a likeness 
idealized — ofa lovely girl, 
wondrous beautiful, and 
endowed with an angelic 
smile which appeals to the 





heart with such captivating 
entreaty that 
sightseer can refuse to turn 


no weary 
and look again upon that 
fair and face. 
The picture has no acces- 
sories save a tray of flow- 
ers in the girl’s lap, the 
interest depending on the 
representation of the fig- 


gracious 


ure ; and this is given with 
such consummate art that 
it has every attribute of 
life save that of motion. 
That the exquisitely mod- 
eled head droops a little, 
and that the sweet coun- 
tenance wears a wistful ex- 
pression, is at once apparent; but, charmed by the 
sunny beauty of the mouth, at once passionate and 
innocent, we do not note the cloud whence this 
shadow comes. The second look shows that the 
eyes endeavor to conceal the secret, only yielding to 
close study the unwilling discovery that dark sorrow 
lies hidden in their mysterious depths. 

The picture is the work of Duran, and though it is, 
as stated, a portrait, the artist has made of it a noble 
work of imagination. It hangs on the north wall of 
the smaller gallery of the French Department in Me- 
morial Hall. Of its artistic merits I will only say 





here it has no equal among the single-figure pieces in 


the Exhibition. 
with all care. 


I invite my artist-friends to study it 
To the public I need not commend it; 


| since, I am pleased to say, they already find much 


interest in it. ' 

Why should the weird, minor cadences of the slave 
song recall to mind this masterpiece of the limner’: 
art? Why should the echoes of a semi-barbarous life 
in our South, suggest the thought of this delicate and 
refined type of the latest civilization at the world’s 


capital? It is a question for philosophy, rather than 
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THE CAMPANILE. 

for such observation and report as these letters are in- 
tended to compass ; but I will venture an answer that 
appears to me plausible at least. I attribute the asso- 
ciation of ideas to a certain identity of expression, 
recognized by some occult process of unconscious 
cerebration. ‘The picture and the song convey in 
undertones the same inner meaning, the burden of 
inexpressible sorrow ; they both portray the pathos 
of untold sadness. 

A somewhat similar, though more explicable, par- 
allel of thought runs in my mind between the build- 
ings erected on the Centennial grounds by the Eng- 
lish commissioners and the English exhibit of pic- 


tures in Memorial 


Care, 


and even genius have ministered to a cordial mani 
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Hall. They both stand for the 


same thing, and represent, in different forms, the 
same idea, namely, hearty good-will entertained by 


England for America, by Englishmen for Americans, 


trouble, expense and _ risk, labor, skill, talent 


festation of solid friendliness from John to Jonathan. 


The buildings are of well-considered design, intend- 


ed to suggest the type of the homes of our common 


forefathers of the Elizabethan age. They are sub- 
stantial, costly structures, 
historic in architecture 
and especially adapted to 
awaken the ancestral sym- 
pathies of all intelligent 
Americans. The art con- 

of 
The selections 
have been made with view, 
apparently, to illustrate 
that period of British art 
to which America is most 
indebted and most nearly 
allied. To this 


purpose, the valued treas- 


tribution is similar 


character. 


forward 


ures of the English galler- 
ies have been freely lent ; 
institutions, 
the royal household and 


the national 


private collectors sending 
their choicest examples 
with a generous kindness 
unprecedented in the an- 
nals of international com- 
munion. When we con- 
sider the exposure to in- 
jury involved in sending 
these priceless pictures 
across seas, and the im- 
possibility of repairing or 
replacing the works of the 
great masters, we can not 
too highly appreciate the 
fraternal amity that in- 
kinsmen to 
make these contributions 


to our Exhibition. 


spired our 


I am sorry to say the 
hazards referred to have, 
in this case, been much 
increased by incompetency 
in the management of our 
Centennial Art Bureau ; 
concerning which misfor- 
tune I -have already said 
my say. But, happily, our 
shortcomings have been 
made good by the English 
commissioners, who, tak- 
ing the matter into their 
own hands, have succeed- 
ed in arranging an orderly, 
well-displayed and _ well- 
classified exhibit. 

I propose to speak only 
in general terms of the 
most important part of 
this exhibit, for the reason 
that the more noticeable 
pictures are nearly all well 
known to the readers of 
THE A.pinE, having been reproduced in black and 
white, some of them more than once and a few of 
them many times. Asa collection of world-renowned 
works of the great ones gone this has rarely been 
equaled, even in England. Here, we certainly never 
have seen anything like it and probably never will 
again in our day. The names of Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Benjamin West, Gilbert Charles Stuart, David Wilkie, 
Clarkson Stanfield, William Etty, William Mulready, 
John Opie, John Constable and J. M. W. Turner, 
together with such of their immediate successors as 
Sir Edwin Landseer, ‘Daniel Maclise and their con- 
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temporaries, are not likely to be printed in one Amer- 
ican catalogue again in this generation. Our most 
brilliant and learned critics can becomingly regard 
these pictures with reverence as works of art; and our 
people, looking upon them as pledges of fraternal 
good will, ought to fully appreciate their value and 
understand their significance. 

There are also pictures by other artists with whose 
names and works we are not so familiar, and some of 
these might be made to afford opportunity for a dis- 
play of critical erudition, if such a parade were worth 
while. But I do not 








‘ 





ers, and Gilbert Stuart considered it the crowning 
work of his life. 

The first reproduction of Stuart’s ‘‘ Washington” 
was a badly drawn and badly engraved steel-plate by 
James Heath, of London, published early in 1800, 


Since then the repetitions in every possible form have 





been, in auction phrase, too numerous to mention. 
Two of Landseer’s animal pieces have also been 

made familiar by numerous .representations: in black 

and white. These are ‘‘The Traveled Monkey,” one 





of the earliest of Landseer’s works to attain fame, and 





think the lofty affec- 
tation of designating 
honored artists as 
‘‘Mr. Nobody So- 
and-so” and ‘‘Sir 
Thingamy Such-a- 
name,” and attack- 
ing their peculiari- 
ties with haughty 
scorn, is, under the 
circumstances, par- 
ticularly edifying. 1 
hold, of course, that 

be 
from 


criticism must 
emancipated 

bias of every kind 
and left free to con- 
sider only merit and 
demerit ; but, in the 
case of these good- 
will offerings, it is 
not absolutely ne- 
cessary that the func- 
of criticism 
should be exercised. 
Our friends lend us 
the best examples 
they have of work 
from the hands of 
the masters who 
English art 
what it is to-day. We 
surely can accept 
the graceful courtesy 
without immediately 
mounting a _ high 
horse and airing our 
superior knowledge 
by 


tion 


made 


pooh-poohing 
this artist’s claims to 
distinction or declar- 
ing the other to be 
unworthy of a name, 
however held in es- 
teem at home. 

The painting of 
greatest interest to 
us is, of course, 
Stuart’s ‘‘ Washing- 


ton.” This great 
original of all the 
portraits. of Pater 


Patria was lent to 
us by J. Delaware 
Lewis, Esq., the 
owner. Every living 
American ought to 
see it while it is 
From patriot sire to patriot son, all the gener- 
ations of our people ought to feel inspired with the 
desire to look upon the face and figure of Washing- 
ton as he appeared in the prime of his life, restored 
‘to our sight by the magic of art. This is the third 
portrait that Stuart painted, and we have every assur- 
ance that it is in all respects a faithful likeness. The 
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here, 


. first portrait was begun in 1794, but was destroyed by 


the impetuous artist, unfinished. The second attempt, 
Immediately following, resulted in the picture now in 
Possession of the Boston Athenzum. This third por- 
trait was painted for Lord Lansdowne, according to 
Washington’s memorandum of the sittings, in the 
spring of 1796. It was hailed as perfect by all behold- 





THE UFFIZI. 
‘‘The Sick Monkey,” one of the latest productions 
of his brush. These two were contributed by Lord 
Northbrook. With the two studies of lions, hanging 
on the same wall, they give a very satisfactory exhibit 
of this master’s color and method. 

The other pictures that have been reproduced in 
black and white, excepting portraits, are mostly later 
works by living artists. ‘‘ The Railway Station,” by 
William Powell Frith, R. A., is the most prominent 
of these, in point of size at all events, and, I think, 
has been longest before the public. It was loaned by 
Messrs. Graves & Co., the London dealers. ‘‘ Julian 
the Apostate presiding at a Council of Sectarians,” 
by E. Armitage, R. A., was loaned by Alderman Ben- 





nett. The excellent steel engraving from this paint- 
ing is still considered as new in our print-shops. 
‘« Returning the Salute,” by J. E. Hodgson, A. R. A., 
is known to us by an older print, though, I think, 
under another title’ The scene is an Eastern harbor 
fortification, with a ship of war on the water occupy- 
ing the middle distance. The frigate has fired a salute, 
and the officers of the Mussulman garrison are forcing 
a negro to apply the match to a dilapidated old piece’ 
of ordnance, in answer. ‘The piece is more likely to 
burst than not, and the mortal terror of the hapless 
slave, driven to the 
imminent and dead- 
ly breech, the 
point of interest in 
the composition. 
‘Out in the 
Cold,” by J. Mac 
Whirther, loaned by 
Captain Hill, is also 
an old friend: the 
forlorn little donkey, 
standing in thestorm 
outside the closed 
stable door, having 
been 


is 


i 


Vy 


lithographed 
and chromographed 
several times. 

A recent work by 
B. Riverre, ‘‘ Circe 
and the Compan- 
ions of Ulysses,” is 
loaned by J. K. 
Cross, Esq., M. P. 
Stacpoole’s line in 
steel engraving of it 
was first published 
last summer; and 
an admirable print 
it is. I think this 
has also been lately 
copied on stone. 

‘“The Vintage 
Festival,” by Alma 
Tadema, was intro- 














duced to us by a 
steel engraving early 
last autumn, though 
there photo- 
graphs on sale pre- 
vious to that publi- 
cation. 

‘*The Milkmaid’s 
Song to Isaac Wal- 
ton,” by W. Field, 
was first reproduced 
in THE ALDINE, and 
since then by a large 


were 


steel plate engraved 
in England. 

One of the new- 
est pictures in the 
English exhibition 
is ‘‘Baith Father 
and Mither,” by T. 
Faed, R. A., and 
loaned by H. W. F. 
Bolckow, M. P. It 
was very popular at 
home and has al- 
ready been engraved on steel, the print appearing 
here contemporaneously with the painting. 

Another picture which we have known something 
about is Fildes’ ‘‘ Applicants waiting at the Casual 
Ward.” It has not been reproduced, but is itself in 
some sort a reproduction, Mr. Fildes’ first study of 
the subject having been drawn on wood for the Lon- 
don Graphic. When Dickens’s last work began to 
appear, in numbers as usual, it was found the illustra- 
tions were by an unknown hand, whose drawing 
immediately attracted attention. The new draughts- 
man, while evidently young, exhibited two qualities 
of a master — knowledge of the figure and command 
of expression. ‘This was S. Luke Fildes, and it was 
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easy to perceive that he would in due time make a 
name in the world of art. To a certain extent this 
promise has already been fulfilled, the picture here | 
mentioned having been ‘‘the sensation of the season” 
at the Royal Academy in 1873. 

The qualities of drawing first noticed are still his 
strongest characteristics, as shown in ‘‘ The Applicants 
Waiting.” The picture conveys its meaning in sim- 
ple terms with the power of plain Saxon English in 
descriptive writing. It tells a story of suffering and 
distress with such truth of expression that the appeal 
to sympathies of a sensitive observer soon becomes 
painful. The group awaiting the routine opening of 
the door is perhaps almost too typical of the varied 
forms of human misery that drag slowly deathward in 
the streets of London, though limited information will 
not authorize my saying that the artist oversteps the 
modesty of nature. Night is coming on, dark and 
Huddled 
under the gas-light, the Aad:tués of the place, para- 
doxically known as ‘‘ regular casu- 
als,” wait, in nerveless apathy, the 
unbarring of the familiar door. 


stormy, and wet snow is falling heavily. 





Formed in line or aimlessly mov- 
ing about are the fresh victims of 
misfortune, newly arrived at this 
doleful resort. In the foreground, 
a young widow droops over her 
babes, too faint and cold to afford 
warmth or nourishment any more. 
Near at hand a decayed gentleman, 
limp and vacant, no longer con- 
scious of either pride or shame, 
seeks directions from the police of- 
ficer on duty, his benumbed facul- 
ties scarcely comprehending the 
wretched situation to which he has 
fallen. A mechanic of the better 
sort leans against the wall with his 
destitute family gathered about him. 
The wife, utterly crushed, is sob- 
bing bitterly over the children, and 
these cling to her poor gown, fright-* 
ened anew to see mother breaking 
down so pitifully. The father holds 
in his arms a sick girl, soon to find 
other shelter than that given by the 
harsh charity of the casual ward. 
To my mind, this man is the most 
touching figure in the picture. He 
is a good, hard-working English 
mechanic, temperate, skillful, able 
and prudent. He has given the 
strength of his manhood, the cun- 
ning of his hand, the best of his 
faculties sharpened by poverty, to 
the fight for life. He has given 
dauntless courage, heroic self-sacri- 
fice and desperate energy to the 
conflict, and has at last been disas- 
trously beaten at every turn. As he stands, cast out, 
vanquished, against that workhouse wall, his dying 
daughter in his arms, his starving family around him, 
the expression that comes into his face is awful to 
look upon. Mr. Fildes has caught and transferred 
that expression to his canvas with rare discernment 
and skill. 

This particular work is not of the highest order, 
being but the delineation of an incident unhappily 
only too commonplace ; but it exhibits capabilities on 
the part of the painter which qualify him for success 
in the noblest endeavors of his calling. It displays 
the action of a powerful imagination, making use of 
material verities gathered by apprehensive perception. 
It shows, too, the acquired skill of a faithful and dili- 
gent worker ; the drawing, as intimated, being mas- 
terly. Indeed the picture is so admirably developed 
by the point, that color is at first disregarded and we 
are presently disappointed to find the chromatic effects 
are perplexing and unsatisfactory. Mr. Fildes’ em- 
ployment of pigment is, here at least, peculiar. It 
seems uncertain, inharmonious, and indicative of a 
lack of confidence. ‘The subject is, however, pheno- 
menal, and the treatment of the misty atmosphere of a 


snow storm under London gas-light can not be criti- 
cised on general principles. 
more about the matter than we others, and we are to 
some extent bound to accept his report as authorita- 
tive. 
effects ; 
he honestly endeavors to show the truth as he has seen 
it. If his flesh tints look crude, and if the murky 
glare of the gas does not appear to distribute the curi- 
ous, pinkish light, the conditions of the scene must 
be considered before a verdict as to color is rendered. 
Other works of the artist may yet indorse to us the 
excellence of this. 
the opportunity of seeing such examples ; and mean- 
time we may accept the present one as the greatest 
modern picture in the English exhibit. 


val,” reproduced by Blanchard’s burin. 
important work in this exhibition, and an unusually 
ambitious performance of an artist given to wasting 








Mr. Fildes knows a deal 


He certainly does not attempt any meretricious 


his hand palms no dramatic tricks upon us ; 


I trust our collectors will give us 


I have mentioned Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ Vintage Festi- 
It is his most 





Mummy” and ‘‘ The Convalescent.” 
hibit great learning, truthful drawing and masterly 
command of color. This artist is also represented 


They both ex- 


by two other water-colors, of which I hope to speak 


John V. Sears. 


hereafter. 
—— - 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 





Tue scenery of the Alleghany Mountain region, 
throughout its whole extent, is surpassed in pictur- 
esque beauty, probably, by hardly any other portion 
of the continent. It is, indeed, artistically considered, 
a typical mountain region, containing all varieties of 
scenery, from the quiet pastoral beauty of the low 
foot-hills to the rugged grandeur of high peaks and 
dizzy precipices. The mountains forming the great 
divide between the eastern and western portions of 
the country east of the Mississippi, streams come 
down their sides, on their way to add their waters to 
the Atlantic on the east, and to the great Gulf, 
through the Father of Waters, on 
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MOUNTAIN STREAM.— Homer D. MARTIN. 


really wonderful skill on puerile subjects. As an in- 
stance I cite his water-color entitled ‘‘ The History of 
a Faithful Wife.” I can not understand the object of 
this work, unless it was intended as a practical pro- 
test against all the conventionalities which have been 
the special objects of Young England’s rage since the 
revolt of the preraphaelites, five-and-twenty years since. 
The story is that of the persecuted Galsuinthe, the 
mythical queen, at whose tomb occurred the miracle 
of the falling lamp, which, instead of breaking, bur- 
ied itself immovably in the stone pavement. The 
legend, in old French, is transcribed in full, occupy- 
ing about one quarter of the frame; and the three 
separate compartments of the picture are subordinated 
to this text. But even with the letter facing the de- 
sign, the miracle is but faintly indicated, the lamp 
not appearing in the least as if sunk below the surface 
of the stone. It is, as before said, impossible to de- 
pict such an incident with paint or point. There is 
ample evidence of knowledge and technical skill dis- 
played ; but, if the work is art at all, it is the art of 
the missal illuminator modernized. 

I have only space to mention Tadema’s other oil 
paintings, of which there are two, namely: ‘‘ The 





the west. Long as the Alleghanies 
have been known, they still retain 
much of the original wildness of 
their aspect, large tracts of land yet 
remaining in these regions which 
have been comparatively little dis- 
turbed by civilization ; and man) 
such a nook as shown in 
engraving may be found, where the 
mountain stream babbles on over 
obstructing rocks, through 
shades, as it has done since the 
mighty mountains from whose tops 
it is fed reared their crests above 
the plains unnumbered ages ago. 

The engraving is from a picture 
by Mr. Homer Martin, N. A., and 
gives, as well as can be given with- 
out the aid of color, a fair exam- 
ple of the work which has given 
this artist an enviable reputation. 
Mr. Martin has shown a fondness 
for mountain scenery, for com- 
muning with Nature in her secret 
haunts, an aptness in transferring 
her lineaments to canvas, and a 
praiseworthy patriotism in hunting 
for and perpetuating the loveliest 
scenes of American landscape, 
which have justly won for him 
the gratitude of true lovers of our 
common country. In the Loan 
Exhibition at the Academy of De- 
sign he is represented by 
charming specimens, not unlike 
the one we reproduce. They are 
the ‘‘Head-Waters of the Hud- 
son” and the ‘‘ Adirondacks,” both 
the property of Dr. F. N. Otis and 
both well worth careful scrutiny. Our example 
shows, however, to those who can not visit these gal- 
leries, the style of composition and of drawing of this 
artist, and also the conscientious attention to detail 
which characterizes his work. 
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AROUND NEW YORK. 
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WE gave in a recent number of THE ALDINE some 
account of one of the most attractive regions, for lov- 
ers of natural scenery, to be found near New York, 
or, for that matter, in the whole country — the Valley 
of the Lehigh. Visitors to this region travel by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, which begins at Phillipsburg, 
and this place is reached from New York by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, a road which itself trav- 
erses an exceedingly attractive country, though the ro- 
mantic element so conspicuous along the Lehigh 
Valley is wanting. The several branches of the road 
run through a country which is rather pleasing than 
grand in its characteristics, being occupied for the 
most part by farms and by thriving suburban cities 
and villages which have been built up, if not origin- 
ally called into existence, by the road itself. This 
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is particularly true of the main line to Phillipsburg, 
which passes through such a succession of these sub- 
urban towns as makes it seem almost like a string of 
beads, foreshadowing the day when all New Jersey 
will be one vast city—-an extension of New York 
on the most available territory near it. The pecu- 
liar shape and situation of New York render it abso- 
lutely necessary that a large portion of the popula- 
tion whose business makes them, to all intents and 
purposes, New Yorkers, should yet live elsewhere to 
spare their families the overcrowding and other 
unwholesome features of tenement-house life. This 
necessity has built up the many towns of which we 
have spoken, and has peopled them with inhabitants 
of the most desirable class. Here are to be found 
young people with modest incomes, clerks, artists, 
authors, editors, young business men and others sim- 
ilarly situated, who here secure quiet homes with 
plenty of ‘‘elbow room,” while all the time they are 
building up towns in which, as they are themselves 
at the same time pioneers and permanent residents, 
they can feel sure of having as near a model town 
in respect of both plan and government as it is pos- 
sible to secure. If this gives an air of newness to 
the scenery, it does not detract from the pleasant- 
ness of the prospect nor from the pleasing thoughts 
called up by the sight of so much quiet happiness 
as appears to reign in all these towns. This pleas- 
ure is doubled to those who thoroughly know the 
life led by the dwellers in the crowded tenements 
of the city, and so can realize from what the families 
here gathered —and especially the women and young 
children — have escaped. For narrow, dirty streets 
and alleys and noisome gutters, they have wide, clean 
avenues with abundant drainage; for narrow rooms 
up dirty staircases in high, unventilated buildings, 
redolent of sewer gas and other pestilence-breeding 
exhalations, they have neat detached cottages through 
which the pure air freely circulates. For a prospect 
of chimney-pots, back yards and brick walls, they get 
pleasant lawns, shade trees, a rural landscape ; in short, 
all that charms one in a well-kept park or thriving 
farming country. Schools, churches, libraries, public 
halls and similar evidences of and aids to culture also 
flourish in these towns, helping along the happiness 
of their inhabitants. Surely the most cynical resident 
of the city, be he as devoted to pavements and brick 
walls as was Charles Lamb, or his opinion of country 
sights as contemptuous as were those of Sydney Smith 
who summed it up as ‘‘gazing at the clouds and 
smelling dandelions,” can not find it in his heart to 
sneer at the gain in health and happiness achieved 
by these practical seekers after the rus in urbe. 

Not all the towns along the road are so absolutely 
new, however, very many of them having, for this 
country, a long history, reaching back of the Centen- 
nial we are now celebrating. ‘Thus —not to attempt 





| | ers. It was first settled in 1664 by three adventurers 
}| from Long Island named Bayley, Denton and Wat- 





a catalogue in the guide-book style—we may in- 
Stance Elizabeth, so well known to most New York- 


son, who, after the cheerful fashion of the time, bought 
from the Indians some four hundred thousand acres 
of land on which they proposed founding a town and 
settlement. Unfortunately for their speculation, they 
had, apparently, been too successful in their barter 
with the natives, or at.all events had reckoned with- 
out consulting his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York ; and that prince, in about a year after Bayley 
and his companions had begun their settlement, 
made over the whole surrounding country to Lord 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, who at once took 
possession, and in due time named the village Eliza- 
bethtown, after the beautiful Lady Carteret. From 
that time the town flourished, and when the troubles 
with the mother country came, was both sufficiently 
patriotic, and sufficiently populous, to send to join 
the army at Cambridge sixteen companies of infantry 
and a troop of cavalry. The many other patriotic 
deeds of its citizens, too, are written in the chronicles 
of the town. For instance, it is recorded that the 
British sent a sloop of fourteen guns to take the town, 
but she was beaten off and destroyed by the energetic 


two howitzers. As this happened on the night of July 
4, 1776, only a few hours after the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, there is fair ground for call- 
ing it our first national victory. From Elizabeth came, 
besides troops to the Continental army, no less than 
five general officers, three colonels, and a great num- 
Here, too, dwelt that 
stout old preacher, the Reverend James Caldwell, who 
preached independence so sturdily that a guard around 
the church became necessary to prevent the enraged 
British from capturing and carrying him off, and the 
parson’s own pistols flanked the Bible from which he 
read ; for he belonged—like most of the worshipers 
of those days —to the church militant. One can not 
withhold a sigh at the thought that the old patriot 
should, after seeing his wife murdered by Knyphaus- 
en’s troops, have been shot down himself by a rene- 
gade Irishman in the American service. 

A few miles beyond Elizabeth, we find ourselves 
in that historic portion of ‘‘the Jerseys” where was 
fought the campaign of 1777, and where the patriots 
learned for themselves and taught their enemy that 
the ‘‘regulars” were not invincible nor always victor- 
ious. The country about Plainfield was the scene of 
many a brisk skirmish, and near Dunellen, a station 
just beyond Plainfield, is the Washington Rock, a 
bold cliff on the mountain from which the American 
leader used to watch the movements of the troops be- 
low. It is now a favorite resort for excursion par- 
ties, who, standing where Washington stood, can well 
understand what led him to select it as his lookout 
station ; for from here we can on a clear day overlook 
the whole of this portion of New Jersey, from the 
Hudson to the Delaware, now dotted with cities and 
villages, as then with the camps of opposing armies. 

A ride of about ten minutes from Dunellen brings 
us to Bound Brook, on the Raritan River, which is 
not only commercially important on account of the 
railroads which meet here, and also on account of the 
canal and river, but is of more interest to the tourist 
for its connection with Revolutionary history, having 
been then, as now, the gate to the country beyond 
and to the route to Philadelphia. 

From Bound Brook the main stem of the Central 
Railroad pursues its way to its junction with the Le- 
high Valley Road at Phillipsburg, of which we have 
sufficiently spoken ; trains for Philadelphia, however, 
cross the Raritan and keep on straight for the Dela- 
ware River, a distance of twenty-seven miles, crossing a 
country every foot of which is redolent of Revolution- 
ary incidents. It was here that the maneuvers took 
place, in the campaign of 1777, which resulted in the 
recapture of Trenton and Princeton and the ‘‘ freeing 
of the Jerseys.” At Hopewell, the first important sta- 
tion, lived John Hart, one of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence ; at Rocky Hill, near here, 
Washington issued his farewell to his army in 1783. 
It was near here, too, that Dunlap, the artist, had the 
adventure which he has thus pleasantly narrated : 


ber of officers of lower grades. 


** Before I left Princeton for Rocky Hill, I saw for the first 
time the man of whom all men spoke — whom I wished to see. 
It was accidental. It was a picture. No painter could have 
grouped a company of military horsemen better, or selected a 
background better suited for effect. As I walked on the road 
leading from Princeton to Trenton, alone, for I ever loved soli- 
tary rambles, ascending a hill, suddenly appeared a brilliant 
troop of cavaliers, mounting and gaining the summit in my front. 
The clear autumnal sky behind them equally relieved the dark 
blue uniforms, the buff facings and glittering military append- 
ages. All were gallantly mounted, all were tall and graceful ; 
but one towered above the rest, and I doubted not an instant 
that I saw the beloved hero. I lifted my hat as I saw that his 
eye was turned to me, and instantly every hat was raised and 
every eye was fixed on me. They passed on, and I turned and 
gazed as at a passing vision. Ihad seen him. Although all my 
life used to the ‘ pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war,’ 
—to the gay and gallant Englishman, the tartaned Scot, and 
the embroidered German of every military grade —I still think 
the old blue and buff of Washington and his aids, their cocked 
hats worn sidelong, with the union cockade, their whole equip- 
ment, as seen at that moment, was the most martial of anything 
I ever saw.”’ 


A few miles beyond Hopewell the road crosses the 
Delaware at Yardleyville, a short distance from the 
point where Washington crossed with his army to at- 
tack the Hessians at Trenton, of which event, famil- 





citizens armed with no more formidable artillery than 
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Trenton State Gazeife,as making the localities men- 
tioned doubly interesting when seen : 

*¢ On Wednesday, the 25th of December, 1776, General Wash- 
ington, with his army, was on the west bank of the Delaware, 
encamped near Taylorsville, then McKonkey’s Ferry, eight 
miles above Trenton. 


The troops under General Dickinson 
were at Yardleyville, and detachments were encamped still fur- 
ther up the river. The boats on the river had all been secured 
when General Washington had crossed with his army on the first 


of this month. The Pennsylvania troops were in two bodies : 


one at Bristol under General Cadwallader, and the other at 
Morrisville, opposite Trenton, under General Ewing. * * 
‘*One part of the plan of Washington was to recross the Del- 
aware with his army at McKonkey’s Ferry in the night of the 
25th of December, and for General Ewing with the part of the 
army under his command to cross at or below Trenton ; thus 
both might fall upon the enemy at the same time — Ewing at 
the south, and General Washington at the north end of the 
town. 

‘*At dusk, the Continental troops commanded by General 
Washington, amounting to 2,400 men, with twenty pieces of 
artillery, began to cross at McKonkey’s Ferry. The troops at 
Yardleyville and the stations above had that day assembled at 
this ferry. * = 2 It was between three and four 
o’clock in the morning before all the artillery and troops were 
over and ready to march. % . * General Washing- 
ton (who had sat in silence on a beehive, wrapped in his cloak, 
while the troops were crossing), as they were about to march, 
enjoined upon all profound silence during their march to Tren- 
ton, and said to them, ‘Z hope you will all fight like men,’ ~ 
‘* Scarcely a word was spoken from the time the troops left 
the ferry (except what passed between the officers and guides) 
till they reached Trenton ; and with such stillness did the army 
move that they were not discovered until they came upon the 
out-guard of the enemy, which was posted in the outskirt of the 
town at or near the house of the Rev. Mr. Frazier, when one of 
the sentries called to Laning (a guide), who was a little in ad- 
vance of the troops, and asked, ‘Who is there ?’ 
plied, ‘A friend.’ ‘A friend towhom?’ ‘A friend to General 
Washington.’ At this the guard fired and retreated. The 
American troops immediately returned their fire, and rushed 
upon them and drove them into the town.”’ 


Laning re- 


Then followed the battle in the streets, the victory 
so important to our cause, and the return to the west 
bank of the Delaware at McKonkey’s Ferry with the 
prisoners, twenty-three officers and eight hundred and 
eighty-six privates, and the thousand stand of arms, 
six field-pieces, colors and other captured property. 

But this railroad has yet another branch, which, 
leaving the main stem at Elizabethport, turns sharply 
to the left and runs to and beyond Long Branch, 
thus giving easy access to a number of growing towns 
and seaside watering-places. 

Long Branch has so long been for most New York- 
ers the ‘‘City by the Sea,” the great summer resort, 
that it is not at first easy to conceive it as having a 
rival. Nor, it must be conceded, are the qualities 
necessary to a successful rivalship to be easily found 
united in any one place. More desirable watering- 
places undoubtedly already exist, but none on the 
whole so available or so well adapted to the needs of 
a very large class of people whose circumstances are 
such as to prevent them from going very far from the 
city or making a very long stay. In its nearness to 
New York, the ease with which it may be reached, 
and the comparatively small expense 





even at water- 
at which one can enjoy 
a few days of sea-air and sea-bathing, must be found, 
for most of its frequenters, the great source of attrac- 
tion to the Branch rather than in any intrinsic excel- 
lence in the place itself, and it was certainly not orig- 
inally endowed with any great natural beauty. 

In spite of the assured success of Long Branch 
viewed as a speculation, and perhaps stimulated by it, 
attempts are making to rival it at a number of points 
along the Atlantic coast south of the Branch, and if 
none of these has yet had great success, it is by no 
means certain that they will not in the near future. 
Some of these would-be rivals have already been sev- 
eral years in existence, while others — the greater num- 
ber—have been but recently projected, and would 
never, perhaps, have been started at all had railroad 
communication not been opened between that part 
of the country and New York and Philadelphia. Now 
that this has been accomplished, however, nearly the 
whole eastern portion of Monmouth County, for the 
distance of a mile back from the sea-shore, seems to 
have been cut up—on paper— into city lots with 
the proper allowance of streets, avenues, drives, parks 


ing-place charges for living 








iar as it is, we reproduce a brief account from the 
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autumn to Squan, twelve miles further, whence trains 
run over a road, by way of Farmingdale, to connect 
with the Pennsylvania Road at Monmouth Junction, 
by which way passengers may reach Philadelphia. 
Between Long Branch and Squan the road runs 
parallel with the sea-shore—which is here nearly a 
straight line —and about a mile from it. The coun- 
try is, to most persons who have not visited it, a com- 
plete surprise. Instead of the stretches of naked sand 
and the dreary ‘‘ pine barrens” one is so apt to asso- 
ciate with the idea of Southern Jersey, the landscape 
is found exceedingly attractive. Though there are no 
high hills, the surface of the country is rolling, rising 
to a considerable elevation at distances of from two to 
three miles from the shore, and is well covered with 
oak, chestnut, ash and similar timber, interspersed 
with some pine and cedar. Large trees are scarce, 
the woods being for the most part ‘‘second growth,” 
but the masses of foliage form none the less grateful 
resting-places for the eye. In the northern portion 
of the county, too, large orchards of thrifty apple-trees 
add to the picturesqueness of the effect, besides giving 
evidences of good husbandry which are not borne out 
by close inspection of the farms in the southern por- 
tion of the county. The soil is a sandy loam, in 
many places apparently very rich. Fields of clover 
are to be seen along the line of the road which would 
compare favorably with those of Central or Western 
New York. The luxuriance with which the ‘‘ ox- 
eye” daisy, that pest of good farmers, grows, speaks 
volumes for the capabilities of the soil ; but its pres- 
ence can not be considered to entitle the farmers to 
much praise. Indeed there is very little in the ap- 
pearance of the farms in this portion of Monmouth 
County to prove the agricultural skill of their owners. 

This is said to be partly accounted for by the fact 
that the conditions of life are so easy, and communi- 
cation with the outer world has been until lately so 
difficult, that the incentive to greater activity has been 
wanting. If this be the true explanation, it will un- 
doubtedly be proven before long by a change for the 
better. Bad farming does not, however, essentially 
mar the beauty of the landscape, which is what chiefly 
concerns the tourist. 

But in describing Monmouth County we have wan- 
dered from the subject of the new watering-places. 
Perhaps as good a way as any to see what is doing in 
the manufacture of this peculiar class of town along 
the Jersey coast is to go first to Squan and come leis- 
urely back, being picked up and set down by the dif- 
ferent trains as convenience serves. And first, in re- 
gard to Squan itself, we are not even certain of its 
name, for many of the older dwellers there who have 
had the necessary leisure to investigate its history are 
certain that the proper orthography is ‘‘Squam,” and 
say that in the aboriginal vernacular it meant ‘‘ plenty 
of fish and oysters.” It is a pleasant little village, of 
a sort which one finds in all parts of the country, 
where city travel has not reached to any great extent. 
It seems to have scarcely made up its mind as yet 
whether to ‘‘ go in for honors” as a watering-place or 
not. A few new buildings which have been erected, 
others which are projected, new stores which have 
been opened —certainly not needed by the normal 
population — and other similar signs show that it has 
been bitten by the tarantula of progress and will not 
long remain the quiet hamlet it was. It has but one 
hotel at present, the proprietor of which lays emphasis 
on the fact that he keeps open ‘‘the year round,” 
though wherefore is not so clearly apparent. It is an 
old town, as towns go, having been settled about the 
beginning of the century, and has a regular popula- 
tion of about six hundred. It is about a mile from 
the beach, where bathing is good, and where fish, oys- 
ters, clams and especially the soft-shell crab do abound. 
In fact, the capturing of these delicacies forms a very 
important industry for very many of the inhabitants, 
especially the taking of the crabs, which, by law, can 
not be caught except by scooping them singly out of 
the sand, an operation requiring some labor and skill. 
From three to five dollars per day each is said to be 
the average earning of a crab fisher, while as much as 
fifteen dollars has been made in the same time. 

About a mile north from Squan is Sea Girt, where 


a Philadelphia company have purchased about seven 
hundred acres of land, on which stands, facing the 
ocean and only a few yards from it, a long, low house 
built by Commodore Stockton for a summer residence. 
At each end of this has been built an enormous wing, 
the whole forming an odd-looking but roomy hotel, 
capable of containing some two hundred guests. The 
tract has been laid out as a village with drives, lawns, 
etc., but as yet the hotel and the railway station are 
the only buildings which have been erected. 

An inlet of the sea separates this from the lands of 
the Spring Lake Company —also an association of 
Philadelphia capitalists —a tract of about four hun- 
dred acres on which improvements have been begun 
similar to those at Sea Girt. A large hotel is just fin- 
ished and several cottages are building. The Spring 
Lake tract has an advantage over its near neighbor in 
the possession of a pretty lake of fresh water, some 
twenty acres in extent, the lower end of which reaches 
within four hundred yards of the beach, the hotel 
standing between the two. In looking at these two 
tracts one can not resist the idea that it is presumptu- 
ous to talk of building up even a summer village at 
either site ; yet it is by no means certain that the pre- 
sumption is so great as it seems. The beach is un- 
rivaled for bathing purposes, being firm, even and of 
a gentle slope, and indeed the same is true of the 
beach all the way to Long Branch. The view ocean- 
ward is unlimited, and the landward prospect pleas- 
ing. It is intended to transform the inlet into a lake 
by a dyke between it and the ocean, along which 
shall run a turnpike, to be extended, so say the pro- 
jectors of these and other watering-places, to Long 
Branch, furnishing, when done, a magnificent drive. 

About two miles north of Spring Lake, at the 
mouth of Shark River, is Ocean Beach, a quiet little 
village of about a square mile in extent, on which 
stand a church and several boarding-houses or sum- 
mer hotels, besides a number of residences ; but the 
population is, of course, chiefly a summer population. 

Three miles further to the north is the Ocean Grove 
and Asbury Park Station on the railroad, passengers 
for both places alighting here. To a certain extent 
the two places, though there is a mild rivalry between 
them, are identical in interest and especially in a 
strong flavor of Methodism which pervades both. 
They are separated by a narrow lake (Wesley Lake), 
about three-fourths of a mile long, stretching from 
near the railroad on the west to the beach on the east, 
it being separated from the ocean by less than a hun- 
dred yards of beach. 

Ocean Grove, though laid out as a town, is really a 
great camp-ground. It comprises about three hun- 
dred acres lying between Wesley and Fletcher lakes, 
and is owned by an association of Methodist clergy 
and laity who lease lots for a term of ninety-nine 
years on which cottages may be erected and occupied, 
from June to October, by the owners under certain 
restrictions. Stores, boarding-houses or hotels, a 
post office, telegraph office, etc., have been provided 
for the convenience of those attending the camp-meet- 
ings, of which several are held, lasting almost contin- 
uously from July until about September. In addition 
to the cottages, tents are pitched here during the sea- 
son and meetings held in the open air or under the 
wooden pavilion erected in the grove. It has had 
good success in its way, which is not that of the regu- 
lar watering-place, it being rather to be described as 
a camp ground with bathing facilities, or a watering- 
place with a camp-meeting attachment. 

Asbury Park, north of the Grove, was more dis- 
tinctively a speculation. It comprises a tract of about 
six hundred acres, bounded on the south by Wesley 
Lake and on the north by Sunset Lake, a pretty little 
sheet of fresh water in which stands St. John’s Island, 
which is devoted, however, to no more religious use 
than the eating of ice cream. The Park has been well 
laid out with wide streets and avenues ; the lots, sold 
in fee, have been extensively built upon, and the place 
has already a permanent population of about a thou- 
sand. It has been incorporated by the Legislature, a 
feature of the charter being the prohibition of the sale 
of alcoholic liquors of any sort, and presents quite a 








business-like aspect. It has several hotels, stores, bil- 





liard halls, shops, a public hall, post office, etc., and 
boasts also a weekly newspaper, which, however, is 
printed in Brooklyn. On the whole it is a pleasant, 
thriving place, with many attractions for those who 
desire a quiet, safe retreat for their families. 

Such is a brief review of what is doing to attract 
summer visitors past the Branch. The natural advan- 
tages of the different places are pretty evenly balanced, 
and should the capitalists interested be sufficiently 
persevering, there is good reason to believe that the 
next five years may see the whole coast to Squan a 
succession of thriving watering-places. 


SONNET. 





TO R. W. G. 
WuaAT is a poet? One of mortal birth ; 

But one to whom some rare and subtle sense 
Reveals within his heart strange fancies. 
He taketh them ; and soon, about the earth 
His new-born thoughts go flitting — Pathos, Mirth, 
And sad-faced Melancholy. Then men say — 

‘** Behold a poet!’’ and a bright new day 
Lights up gold-blinded eyes, to see the worth 

Of things not food or raiment. Thus he thrills 
With wondrous witchery of words, till we, 

His fellow-men — as each dull heart he fills — 
Share in his joy — if not his ecstasy. 

Like planets drawing warmth from distant sun, 

We feel the glow from such a gifted one. 

—A.P.W. 


Thence 
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AN OFFER. 








*¢ On, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream,”’ 


sang Moore ; but, judging from the look of the maid- 
en’s face in Mr. J. R. Ashton’s picture, even that sweet 
dream may have its terrible awakening. The ardent 
lover has written to his sweetheart that old, old story, 
‘ever old, ever new,” and she, like a dutiful daugh- 
ter, has carried the letter to her mother. Every word 
has been read and re-read, until she knows it all by 
heart, and now she awaits the verdict of the higher 
powers in eager expectancy. Every moment seems 
an age, and she dare not lift her eyes —those beauti- 
ful eyes, with the long silken lashes—to the lady 
mother’s face. Perhaps it is best that she does not, 
for the half-cynical smile playing around the elder 
lady’s mouth might not reassure the young heart. 

Mother, too, has had her young dream ; but it is 
quite another thing when some ‘‘suitor bold” wishes 
to take her daughter from the parent nest ; and then, 
it may be, the home to which he would take her is 
not so luxurious as this would seem to be from the 
glimpse the artist has given us of the pleasant morn- 
ing room, with its art treasures, its plants and cheer- 
ful fire. The careful mother considers it all as she 
reads the letter, while the heart beside her beats pain- 
fully, and the little hands are clasped still closer as the 
maiden thinks of the dread possibility of an adverse 
decision, and tries to picture to herself what life would 
be without him who wrote the letter, whose image has 
filled her dreams by day and night, and whose ap- 
proach would bring — 

‘* Over her neck, and face, and brow, 

Like scarlet leaves on drifted snow, 

The blush that told him, oh! how well, 

The tale that words can never tell.”’ 
All unconsciously, no doubt, would the tell-tale sig- 
nal be flung out ; but love is keenly sensitive to every 
look of its dear one, and doubtless her lover guessed 
her secret long before she even dared to whisper it to 
herself; and as the thought comes over her that she 
may have to give up all thoughts of him, that she may 
never see him again, who can doubt that the tears 
come unbidden to the veiled eyes? But no! the pic- 
ture is too sorrowful, and something, born perhaps of 
her great love and hope, tells her that it can not, will 
not be. 

Let us hope, for her sake, that the lover may prove 
perfect enough for the fastidious mother, that pater- 
familias may give his blessing, and the curtain fall to 
the music of the Wedding March, while prayers go up 
from all hearts that they may ‘‘live happy ever after,” 
in good old story-book style. —WM. G. P. 
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ON THE OLD ROAD TO ANCASTER. 

Tue scene near Ancaster, one of the oldest settle- 
ments.in Ontario, Canada, is from a picture by H. 
Perré, of Toronto, one of the most promising and 
most skillful artists of the Dominion. The original 
is the property of Hon. George Brown, editor of the 
Toronto Globe, who is widely known as a gentleman 
of cultivation, and an enlightened and liberal patron 
of the arts. 

Mr. Perré is represented by two large landscapes 

in the Canadian Department of the Art Annex at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. One of these, ‘‘ Autumn,” 
is a study of a noble beech with an oak just behind it 
as a foil, both trees showing the touches of the early 
frosts. In the background is a forest scene, with a 
pool in the middle 
distance. ‘‘Sum- 
mer” is a compan- 
ion piece, being a 
careful out-of-doors 
study of three elms 
and a. brook in the 
foreground of the 
picture, with tilled 
fields extending to 
purple hills in the 
background. Some 
figures and cattle 
are introduced, but, 
as in all Mr. Perré’s 
pictures, merely as 
adjuncts to set off 
the landscape, the 
painting of which is 
his strongest point. 
He is thoroughly 
familiar with foli- 
age and tree forms, 
and the painting of 
them he makes a 
very evident labor 
of love, to be con- 
scientiously done. 
The specimen we 
give is a good ex- 
ample of the pecu- 
liarities of his style, 
and will pleasantly 
introduce an artist 
who has shed no 
little lustre on Can- 
adian art, and who 
is destined to at- 
tain, unless we very 
much mistake, a 
still wider fame and 
still higher honors 
in the future. 


ooo 


OPHELIA. 


Nor grand, but 
most full of melan- 
choly sweetness is 
Shakspeare’s Ophelia. So far as she is presented to 
us in the play, we must view her chiefly as a loving, 
guileless maiden, sacrificed by her sense of filial duty 
to the schemes of a tricky, time-serving, busybody of 
a father, whom one can not help thoroughly detest- 
-1g. It is doubtful if she has any very profound love 
for Hamlet, all her intercourse with him being dic- 
tated by her father and the King and Queen, to aid 
them in their attempted management of Hamlet. She 
becomes crazed at last, not from love for or sympathy 
with her princely wooer —if wooer he really was — 
but for grief at the death of the father she had so 
loved, and who was certainly not worthy such a sacri- 
fice to his manes, 

The picture is lovely enough to have been a portrait 
of the original, instead of an amateur representative, 
at the time when Horatio so pathetically describes her : 


** She speaks much of her father ; says, she hears, 
There’s tricks i’ the world ; and hems, and beats her heart ; 























Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense : her speech 1s nothing, 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 

The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks and nods and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily.”’ 


»— 
ce 


LORD MACAULAY. 





WE of the present day, to whom magazines and 
magazine-writers are somewhat too familiar to allow 
of their being objects of any particular reverence, can 
scarcely understand how it could be that an article in 
the Edinburgh Review for August, 1825, should have 
accomplished for its author what a poem did for 
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OPHELIA. — From A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Byron — caused him to awake famous, having gone 
to bed unknown ; and yet in that issue of Jeffrey's 
magazine was born to the literary world one who was 
destined to hold a much longer lease of popular fame 
— though of fame of a different sort — than that held 
by the author of ‘‘ British Bards” and ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old.” So far as the immediate audience was con- 
cerned, Byron’s reputation like the rocket ascended 
and like the stick came down. What the verdict of 
posterity has been and will be in regard to him is 
quite another affair. It has already been pretty clearly 
pronounced, and is not likely to be reversed. 

No such fluctuations have marked, however, the 
reputation achieved by Thomas Babington Macaulay 
—afterward to become Lord Macaulay — by that essay 
on Milton which the Edinburgh was so glad to pub- 
lish and the public so eager to read. The position 
he then took he forsook only as he advanced from it. 
In his case there was no retrogression, no falling off 


in popular estimation or in mental powers even to 
his life’s end. And yet so naturally had this triumph 
been achieved, so logically did it result from his whole 
past life and training, that one is not for a moment 
struck, in contemplating it, with any sense of incon- 
gruity or of undue haste in awarding fame to a preco- 
cious youngster. Weare not disposed to make either 
a parallel or a contrast between Macaulay and Byron, 
for there can be no proper comparison between minds 
moving in planes making so great an angle with one 
another. If, however, we had the idea of so doing, it 
would be impossible to overlook the slighting tone in 
which the critic says of the poet: ‘‘ At twenty-four 
he found himself on the highest pinnacle of literary 
fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd 
of other distinguished writers, beneath his feet. There 
is scarcely an in- 
stance in history of 
so sudden a rise 
to so dizzy an emi- 
nence.” Yet the 
man who wrote this 
had found himself, 
only six years be- 
fore, when barely 
twenty-five, on as 
dizzy an eminence, 





in a field wherein 
eminence is by no 
means so_ readily 
recognized as it is 
in the domain of 
poetry, without a 
thought that his 
case presented any 
extraordinary fea- 
tures. And in one 
sense Macaulay was 
undoubtedly right, 
in this forgetfulness 
of the rapidity of 
his own elevation. 
There was nothing 
in the essay on Mil- 
ton, or in his whole 
subsequent career, 
at all inconsistent 
with, though it may 
not have been fore- 
shadowed by, his 
life from babyhood 
up; whereas, not 
the most careful 
scrutiny of Byron’s 
early history can 
discover in it the 
slightest presage of 
even the ‘‘ British 
Bards,” not to men- 
tion ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old.” But it would 
be profitless to seek 
further for compar- 
isons where there is 
no parallelism. 
Macaulay was undoubtedly a genius. No one can 
read even the most trivial of his writings and doubt 
that he had in him at least a spark of the divine fire ; 
but precisely what position should be assigned him in 
the long roll of geniuses it is not, perhaps, so easy to 
determine. He was not rowrf¢ —a creator — yet he 
had no lack of the first great quality of the poet — 
imagination —as witness the unfailing grasp of an- 
other’s identity, the power of projecting one’s self 
into the surroundings of another which mark all his 
writings, historical, critical or poetical. For he was 
a poet in the lesser sense of the word, by which we 
describe the man who just falls short of the highest 
creative power. None but a poet could have under- 
stood and have written of poets as did he. There is 
poetry in the ‘‘ Lays.” Who that has read has failed 
to be stirred by those pictures of a heroism which 
seems so much greater than any of our own time by 
reason of its distance from us? Who has not rejoiced 
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when Horatius came safe to land, when Castor and 
Pollux lent timely aid to win the doubtful victory ? 
whose blood has not boiled with indignation when 
he read of the threatened outrage on the maiden Vir- 
ginia ? and who has not thrilled with savage exulta- 
tion over the defeat of the tyrant’s projects by the 
maiden’s murder? Few more stirring war lyrics, too, 
are there in the language than ‘‘Ivry.” Yet these 
are all poetical dressings of stories already told and 
of characters already created. 

He was not a novelist. It may be doubted whether 
he could have given us a work of fiction which would 
have survived its birth ; yet so perfectly did he iden- 
tify himself with the characters he undertook to por- 
tray and their surroundings, that more than one reader 
has made it matter of reproach against his ‘‘ History” 
—ludicrously enough —that it ‘‘ reads like a novel !” 
To him the personages of whom he writes are as real 
as those to whom he addresses himself— perhaps more 
so, indeed ; and by consequence he makes the whole 
pageantry of history to move before his readers with 
so much of the vividness of a romance, that they can 
not persuade themselves they are reading a history of 
actual events. The same quality is seen in his critical 
writings. We gaze, for instance, with the lonely or- 
phan Warren Hastings over the manor of Daylesford ; 
we march with him through India ; we stand with him 
at the bar of the House of Lords, and with him we 
bewail the ingratitude of the nation to whom he had 
given an empire ; and in all this time we forget that 
we are only reading a scathing review of a badly 
written book. 

Macaulay was a critic. If he could not do the 
best things himself, he could tell whether or not 
others had fallen short of the highest excellence ; and 
he perhaps furnishes the best answer to the vaporings 
of those who maintain that no one can criticise a 
work he could not himself have done,—that none 
but a painter can judge of a picture,—that it takes a 
shoemaker to tell whether a boot pinches. And this 
critical habit, united to the talent for narrative to 
which we have incidentally referred, is seen in all that 
he did. It is not only the most prominent feature in 
his articles in the Zainburgh, which were intended to 
be critical,—it appears in his ‘‘ History,” it shows 
itself in his speeches, it is to be traced in his poems, 
it crops out even in his conversation and his familiar 
letters to members of the home cifcle. When we 
add that he was a thoroughly honest critic, saying 
boldly what he believed to be right and true, we have, 
perhaps, given one, if not the chief reason, why he fell 
short of achieving the highest political honors. The 
very qualities — keen powers of analysis, the unbend- 
ing sense of justice, the determined adherence to 
principles once adopted, the disregard for pure per- 
sonal fame or comfort, the general lack of pliancy — 
which made him unrivaled as a critic, undoubtedly 
aided in hindering him from attaining the political 
leadership which has been held by so many men his 
inferiors in most of the qualities we have named. 
He was not deficient in statecraft ; he possessed in a 
high degree that quality of common sense so neces- 
sary to the politician ; while not, perhaps, learned in 
legal technicalities, he was a thorough master of the 
philosophy of the law. There was almost nothing 
he could not do well. His published works suffi- 
ciently attest his powers as a writer, and his oratorical 
abilities were proven more than once in the House 
of Commons, but neves more signally than when, 
unaided, he defeated Lord Hotham’s Judges’ Exclu- 
sion Act, the success of which had seemed equally 
certain to friends and foes. Curiously enough, the 
principles of that same bill have lately become part 
of the English statute law almost by acclamation. 
With all these varied abilities and all these advantages, 
it seems strange that Macaulay should have failed to 
become a leader instead of a follower ; but so it was, 
and we can see no other solution for the mystery than 
the one suggested — the preponderance in him of the 
critical rather than of the creative faculty. 

To be sure, this was far enough from being Macau- 


‘* Hazlitt used to say of himself, ‘I am nothing if not critical.’ 
The case with me is directly the reverse. I have a strong and 
acute enjoyment of works of the imagination, but I have never 
habituated myself to dissect them. Perhaps I enjoy them the 
more keenly for that very reason. Such books as Lessing’s 
‘ Laocodn,’ such passages as the criticism on ‘ Hamlet’ in ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister,’ fill me with wonder and despair. Now, a review 
of Lockhart’s book ought to be a review of Sir Walter’s literary 
performances. I enjoy many of them — nobody, I believe, more 
keenly — but I am sure that there are hundreds who will criti- 
cise them far better. Trust to my knowledge of myself. I 
never in my life was more certain of anything than of what 
I tell you, and I am sure that Lord Jeffrey will tell you exactly 
the same.’’ 


To which we may answer, that a literary man’s esti- 
mate of himself is by no means always correct ; and, 
moreover, the extract reads curiously enough in con- 
junction with his letters and diaries, which are filled 
to overflowing with accounts of his reading of books 
of all sorts, and his opinions of them, showing the 
fixed critical habit of his mind even in its moments 
of supposed relaxation. 

But in whatever direction we consider his greatest 
strength to have lain, it can not be denied that he was 
one o1 the most remarkable men of the century, and 
we can but be grateful for the opportunity of knowing 
him intimately which his nephew, Mr. G. Otto Tre- 
velyan, has given us in the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay ”— published by Harper Brothers— one of 
the most charming biographies in our language. It 
has the merit of not only giving us a most minute and 
clear account of the leading events in the life of its 
distinguished subject, but of also affording us some- 
what more than a glimpse of his literary training and 
methods, the workings of his mind and his relations 
to the home circle. It is written evidently with the 
profoundest respect and affection, but the author is 
not obtrusive of himself in his work. In this respect 
he surpasses Boswell; for we get as good an idea of 
Macaulay as of Johnson, but we do not get tired of 
Trevelyan as we do of Boswell. 

The stories of Macaulay’s early life, as told in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s book, are especially interesting not only as 
part of the story of a great man’s life, but also for the 
light which they throw on that great man’s subsequent 
career. ‘To be sure, the remarkable things told us 
of Macaulay’s babyhood are less remarkable, perhaps, 
than his after life ; but they none the less furnish us 
the keynote to that life, if we have wit to detect it. 
There have been other as precocious youngsters, so 
far as the mere acquirement of knowledge is con- 
cerned, and the most of these infants have either died 
in infancy, or have utterly failed to achieve in adult 
life any worthy distinction whatever among their fel- 
lows. All of us have known of more than one such 
wreck along the voyage of life ; and yet, had either 
of these boys come to be distinguished as a man, 
loving care equal to that displayed in Lord Macau- 
lay’s case could have given us equal proofs of early 
proficiency. But the difference would be that no re- 
search would show their possession of the other qual- 
ities making up what is called ‘‘ force of character,” 
which made Macaulay’s fame possible. A necessarily 
brief sketch of his life, as shown in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book, will better illustrate this than we can other- 
wise do. 

Born in the last year of the last century (October 
25, 1800), on the anniversary of Agincourt, his father 
removed in about two years to a house in Clapham, 
which was the family residence for some years after. 
Although he had shown the tenderest sensibilities 
even before this removal, it was here that occurred 
those first most remarkable manifestations of future 
genius to which we have reference, and from this 
house we get some of the most delightfully quaint of 
the pictures Mr. Trevelyan has given us. Says he: 

‘* Here the boy passed a quiet and most happy childhood. 
From the time that he was three years old he read incessantly, 
for the most part lying on the rug before the fire, with his book 
on the ground, and a piece of bread-and-butter in his hand. A 
very clever woman who then lived in the house as parlor-maid 
told how he used to sit in his nankeen frock, perched on the 


table by her as she was cleaning the plate, and expounding to 
her out of a volume as big as himself. He did not care for toys, 





lay’s opinion of himself. Thus we find him using, 


in a letter to Mr. Napier declining to review Lock- 
hart’s ‘‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” this language : 





but was very fond of taking his walk, when he would hold forth 
to his companion, whether nurse or mother, telling interminable 
stories out of his own head, or repeating what he had been read- 
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ing in language far above his years. His memory retained with. ——_— 
out effort the phraseology of the book which he had been last 
engaged on, and he talked, as the maid said, ‘ quite printed TI 
words,’ which produced an effect that appeared formal, and | for a 
often, no doubt, exceedingly droll. Mrs. Hannah More was tribu 
fond of relating how she called at Mr. Macaulay’s, and was met whic 
by a fair, pretty, slight child, with abundance of light hair, “N 
about four years of age, who came to the front door to receive 
her, and tell her that his parents were out, but that if she would Mr. 
be good enough to come in he would bring her a glass of old des. 
spirits : a proposition which greatly startled the good lady, who sae: 
had never aspired beyond cowslip-wine. When questioned as to a ast 
what he knew about old spirits, he could only say that Robinson yea 
Crusoe often had some. About this period his father took him “ 
on a visit to Lady Waldegrave at Strawberry Hill, and was much | — 
pleased to exhibit to his old friend the fair, bright boy, dressed VY 
in a green coat with red collar and cuffs, a frill at the throat, ham. 
and white trousers. After some time had been spent among the he s 
wonders of the Orford Collection, of which he ever after carried Witt 
a catalogue in his head, a servant who was waiting upon the : 
company in the great gallery spilled some hot coffee over his as t 
legs. The hostess was all kindness and compassion, and when, deci 
after a while, she asked how he was feeling, the little fellow choi 
looked up in her face, and replied, ‘ Thank you, madam, the a vil 
+ 99? 
agony is abated. perh 
And yet, we are glad to be told, ‘‘a more simple Mr. 
and natural child never lived, or a more lively and ciou 
merry one.” kno 
While still a mere child, he was sent to a day- lette 
school in Clapham, but does not seem to have liked Sow 4 
regular attendance much better than duller boys. ditic 
‘¢ His reluctance to leave home had more than one side to it. ind 
Not only did his heart stay behind, but the regular lessons of the whil 
class took him away from occupations which in his eyes were : 
infinitely more delightful and important ; for these were prob- sateen 
ably the years of his greatest literary activity. As an author he mer 
never again had more facility, or anything like so wide a range. mer 
In September, 1808, his mother writes : ‘My dear Tom contin- ine 
ues to show marks of uncommon genius. He gets on wonder- pi 
fully in all branches of his education, and the extent of his ‘ 
reading, and of the knowledge he has derived from it, are truly give 
astonishing in a boy not yet eight years old. He is at the same 
time as playful as a kitten. To give you some idea of the ac- mys¢ 
tivity of his mind, I will mention a few circumstances that may siast 
interest you and Colin. You will believe that to him we never _ Dea 
appear to regard anything he does as anything more than a lis’s 
schoolboy’s amusement. He took it into his head to write a muc! 
compendium of universal history about a year ago, and he really V 
contrived to give a tolerably connected view of the leading events thas 
from the Creation to tHe present time, filling about a quire of ait 
paper. He told me one day that he had been writing a paper tion 
which Henry Daly was to translate into Malabar, to persuade wit 
the people of Travancore to embrace the Christian religion. On ciat 
reading it, I found it to contain a very clear idea of the leading lanc 
facts and doctrines of that religion, with some strong arguments V 
for its adoption. He was so fired with’ reading Scott’s ‘* Lay ”’ : 
and ‘* Marmion,"’ the former of which he got entirely, and the tor 
latter almost entirely, by heart, merely from his delight in read- as § 
ing them, that he determined on writing himself a poem in six mal 
cantos, which he called ‘* The Battle of Cheviot.’’ After he had | ‘6 
finished about three of the cantos, of about one hundred and able 
twenty lines each, which he did in a couple of days, he became taki 
tired of it. I make no doubt he would have finished his design, the 
but as he was proceeding with it the thought struck him of writ- fane 
ing an heroic poem, to be called ‘‘ Olaus the Great ; or, The + hy 
Conquest of Mona,’’ in which, after the manner of Virgil, he whe 
might introduce in prophetic song the future fortunes of the pan 
family —among others, those of the hero who aided in the fall ‘La 
of the tyrant of Mysore, after having long suffered from his | | witl 
tyranny ; and of another of his race who had exerted himself i? wer 
for the deliverance of the wretched Africans. He has just begun bed. 
it. He has composed I know not how many hymns.’ ”’ ort 
* ¥ * * * kno 
‘¢ Of all his performances, that which attracted most attention of ¢ 
at the time was undertaken for the purpose of immortalizing off 
Olaus Magnus, King of Norway, from whom the clan to which bot! 
the bard belonged was supposed to derive its name. Two cantos 181 
are extant, of which there are several exemplars, in every stage whi 
of caligraphy from the largest round-hand downward, a circum- nev 
stance which is apparently due to the desire on the part of each tale 
of the little Macaulays to possess a copy of the great family epic. | jou 
The opening stanzas, each of which contains more lines than | | the 
their author counted years, go swinging along with plenty of | yn 
animation and no dearth of historical and geographical allusion. | hac 
Day set on Cambria’s hills supreme, anc 
And Menai, on thy silver stream. wh 
The star of day had reached the west. he 
Now in the main it sunk to rest. | 
Shone great Eleindyn’s castle tall : 
Shone every battery, every hall: | so 
Shone all fair Mona’s verdant plain ; | 
But chiefly shone the foaming main for 
And again : 
‘ Long,’ said the prince, ‘ shall Olave’s name | wer 
Live in the high records of fame. 
Fair Mona now shall trembling stand | = 
That ne’er before feared mortal hand. | ski 
Mona, that isle where Ceres’ flower | ‘F 
In plenteous autumn’s golden hour wa 
Hides all the fields from man’s survey, tai 
As locusts hid old Egypt’s day.’ ”’ | ‘ ap 
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| 
That a boy so precocious was not utterly spoiled 


for all the pursuits of after-life, must be mainly at- 
tributed to the wisdom of his parents, concerning | 
which we are told : 

«Nothing could be more judicious than the treatment that 
Mr. and Mrs. Macaulay at this time adopted toward their boy. 
They never handed his productions about, or encouraged him to 
parade his powers of conversation or memory. They abstained 
from any word or act which might foster in him a perception of 
his own genius, with as much care as a wise millionaire expends 
on keeping his son ignorant of the fact that he is destined to be 
richer than his comrades.”’ 

Young Macaulay soon outgrew the school at Clap- 
ham, and the question was seriously discussed whether 
he should be sent to a public or a private school. 
Without following Mr. Trevelyan in his speculations 
as to the probable result had a public school been 
decided on, we may agree with him in thinking the 
choice made of a school kept by Rev. Mr. Preston, at 
a village near Cambridge, a happy one. Though, 
perhaps, somewhat too much of a bigot in religion, 
Mr. Preston seems to have been an exceedingly judi- 
cious teacher, especially for a youngster so greedy of 
knowledge of all sorts as was Macaulay. The pupil’s 
letters home—and most remarkable letters they are 
for a boy of twelve and thirteen -— show how, in ad- 
dition to doing his school tasks, he was enabled to 
indulge his omnivorous instinct for general reading, 
while, what was of more importance, he enjoyed the 
society of some of the most cultivated and learned 
men of Cambridge, Dean Milner being especially 

mentioned as having admitted him to a most flatter- 
ing intimacy. One of his letters to his mother, after 
an account of one of his visits to this kind friend, 
gives a list of the books he is reading. 


‘«The books which I am at present employed in reading to 
myself are, in English, ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ and Milner’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History ;’ in French, Fénélon’s ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead.’ I shall send you back the volumes of Madame de Gen- 
lis’s petits romans as soon as possible, and I should be very 
much obliged for one or two more of them.”’ 


What a list for a boy in his thirteenth year! To 
these things must be added as a factor in the forma- 
tion of the boy’s mental character, a correspondence 
with his father, in which he shows as lively an appre- 
ciation and as keen a taste for the affairs of the Eng- 
land of that day, as for those of the ancients. 

With a few more extracts we must leave this por- 
tion of his life, which we have illustrated thus fully 
as showing how truly the boy at that period was the 
man’s father. 


‘* The secret of his immense acquirements lay in two invalu- 
able gifts of nature — an unerring memory, and the capacity for 
taking in at a glance the contents of a printed page. During 
the first part of his life he remembered whatever caught his 
fancy, without going through the process of consciously getting 
it by heart. As a child, during one of the numerous seasons 
when the social duties devolved upon Mr. Macaulay, he accom- 
panied his father on an afternoon call, and found on a table the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which he had never before met 
with. He kept himself quiet with his prize while the elders 
were talking, and on his return home sat down upon his mother’s 
bed, and repeated to her as many cantos as she had the patience 
or the strength to listen to. At one period of his life he was 
known to say that, if by some miracle of vandalism all copies 
of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ were destroyed 
off the face of the earth, he would undertake to reproduce them 
both from recollection whenever a revival of learning came. In 
1813, while waiting in a Cambridge coffee-room for a post-chaise 
which was to take him to his school, he picked up a county 
newspaper containing two such specimens of provincial poetical 
talent as in those days might be read in the corner of any weekly 
journal. One piece was headed ‘ Reflections of an Exile,’ while 
the other was a trumpery parody on the Welsh ballad ‘ Ar hyd 
y nos,’ referring to some local anecdote of an hostler whose nose 
had been bitten off by a filly. He looked them once through, 
and never gave them a thought for forty years, at the end of 
which time he repeated them both without missing, or, as far as 
he knew, changing, a single word.’’ 


Though this useful and wonderful faculty became 
so far impaired in later life, that it required an effort 
for him to learn things by rote, we are still told that 


‘‘Macaulay’s extraordinary faculty of assimilating printed 
matter at first sight remained the same through life. To the 
end he read books faster than other people skimmed them, and 
skimmed them as fast as any one else could turn the leaves. 
‘He seemed to read through the skin,’ said one who had often 
watched the operation. And this speed was not in his case ob- 
tained at the expense of accuracy. Anything which had once 
@ppeared in type, from the highest effort of genius down to the 


factured for better things, had in his eyes an authority which led 
him to look upon misquotation as a species of minor sacrilege. 
With these endowments, sharpened by an insatiable curiosity, 
| from his fourteenth year onward he was permitted to roam al- 


most at will over the whole expanse of literature. He com- 
posed little beyond his school exercises, which themselves bear 
signs of having been written in a perfunctory manner.”’ 

It will at once strike most readers of these memoirs 
that the lad had not a little of the quality which is 
called ‘‘ bumptiousness ;” and it would have been 
quite according to rule that he should have been 
thoroughly detested by his schoolfellows, Such is 
declared, however, not to have been the case. 





‘*He was not unpopular among his fellow-pupils, who re- 
garded him with pride and admiration, tempered by the com- 
passion which his utter inability to play at any sort of game 
would have excited in every school, private or public alike. He 
troubled himself very little about the opinion of those by whom | 
he was surrounded at Aspenden. It required the crowd and the 

stir of a university to call forth the social qualities which he pos- 

sessed in so large a measure. The tone of his correspondence 

during these years sufficiently indicates that he lived almost ex- 

clusively among books. His letters, which had hitherto been 

very natural and pretty, began to smack of the library, and 
please less than those written in early boyhood. His pen was 
overcharged with the metaphors and phrases of other men, and 

it was not till maturing powers had enabled him to master and 
arrange the vast masses of literature which filled his memory, 
that his native force could display itself freely through the me- 
dium of a style which was all his own.”’ 


A delightful sketch by Lady Trevelyan (Lord Ma- 
caulay’s sister Hannah, and mother of the author of | 
the ‘‘ Life and Letters”), of their home life at Clap- 
ham, can not be omitted. She says : 


‘*T think that my father’s strictness was a good counterpoise 
to the perfect worship of your uncle by the rest of the family. 
To us he was an object of passionate love and devotion. To us 
he could do no wrong. His unruffled sweetness of temper, his 
unfailing flow of spirits, his amusing talk, all made his presence 
so delightful, that his wishes and his tastes were our law. He 
hated strangers, and his notion of perfect happiness was to see 
us all working round him while he read aloud a novel, and then 
to walk all together on the Common, or, if it rained, to have a 
frightfully noisy game of hide-and-seek. I have often wondered 
how our mother could ever have endured our noise in her little 
house. My earliest recollections speak of the intense happiness 
of the holidays, beginning with finding him in papa’s room in 
the morning ; the awe at the idea of his having reached home 
in the dark after we were in bed, and the Saturnalia which at 
once set in ; no lessons ; nothing but fun and merriment for the 
whole six weeks. In the year 1816 we were at Brighton for the 
summer holidays, and he read to us ‘ Sir Charles Grandison.’ 
It was always a habit in our family to read aloud every evening. 
Among the books selected, I can recall Clarendon, Burnet, Shak- 
speare (a great treat when my mother took the volume), Miss 
Edgeworth, Mackenzie’s ‘ Lounger’ and ‘ Mirror,’ and, as a 
standing dish, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh Review. Poets, 
too, especially Scott and Crabbe, were constantly chosen. Po- 
etry and novels, except during Tom’s holidays, were forbidden 
in the daytime, and stigmatized as ‘drinking drams in the 
morning.’ ”’ 


Another extract, written by the same hand, must 
close our sketches of the early life of Macaulay pre- 
vious to his entering at the University. It is inter- 
esting not only as involving directly the question of 
how far his father’s treatment of him was judicious, 
but, incidentally, what should be the course adopted 
by parents in general toward boys whose mental char- 
acteristics may take a turn quite at a tangent to the 
parent standard. Says Lady Trevelyan : 


** Your uncle was of opinion that the course pursued by his 
father toward him during his youth was not judicious. But here 
Iam inclined to disagree with him. There was no want of proof 
of the estimation in which his father held him, corresponding 
with him from a very early age as with a man, conversing with 
him freely, and writing of him most fondly. But, in the desire 
to keep down any conceit, there was certainly in my father a 
great outward show of repression and depreciation. Then the 
faults of your uncle were peculiarly those that my father had no 
patience with. Himself precise in his arrangements, writing a 
beautiful hand, particular about neatness, very accurate and 
calm, detesting strong expressions, and remarkably self control- 
led — while his eager, impetuous boy, careless of his dress, 
always forgetting to wash his hands and brush his hair, writing 
an execrable hand, and folding his letters with a great blotch 
for a seal, was a constant care and irritation. Many letters to 
your uncle have I read on these subjects. Sometimes a speci- 
men of the proper way of folding a letter is sent to him (those 
were the sad days before envelopes were known), and he is 
desired to repeat the experiment till he succeeds. General 
Macaulay’s fastidious nature led him to take my father’s line 
regarding your uncle, and my youthful soul was often vexed by 
the constant reprimands for venial transgressions. But the 
great sin was the idle reading, which was a thorn in my father’s 





most detestable trash that ever consumed ink and paper manu- 
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edged to the full your uncle’s abilities, and felt that if he could 
only add his own mora/e, his unwearied industry, his power of 
concentrating his energies on the work in hand, his patient, 
painstaking calmness, to the genius @hd fervor which his son 
possessed, then a being might be formed who could regenerate 
the world. Often in later years I have heard my father, after 
expressing an earnest desire for some object, exclaim, ‘If I had 


only Tom’s power of speech!’ But he should have remem- 


bered that all gifts are not given to one, and that perhaps such 
a union as he coveted is even impossible. Parents must be con- 
tent to see their children walk in their own path, too happy if 
through any road they attain the same end, the living for the 
glory of God and the good of man.”’ 

Young Macaulay next—at the age of eighteen — 

went to the University, and of course Cambridge was 
selected in preference to Oxford, on account of the 
peculiar religious and political bias of his father and 
his father’s friends, notwithstanding that the young 
man himself had an aversion, which almost amounted 
to detestation, for the sciences, and especially mathe- 
matics, which were made particularly prominent in 
the Cambridge curriculum. He was entered at Trin- 
ity College in 1818, and his experiences here were 
such that the college always remained one of the 
dearest spots on earth to him. 
It was in the University that his character began 
really to expand. He there first showed his intense 
enjoyment of conversation among and companion- 
ship with congenial spirits. Heretofore he had been 
known as the somewhat shy and self-contained book- 
worm ; but he now blossomed out into the genial 
fellow, though none the less the faithful student and 
hard worker in more fields than those pointed out by 
the authorities. We have neither the space nor the 
will to sketch the University life of the future his- 
torian. As might have been expected, he took a 
leading part in the debates of the Cambridge Union, 
developing that taste for politics which had been fos- 
tered in him during boyhood by his father and his 
father’s associates, and, on the whole, standing up 
stanchly for the principles with which he had been 
early indoctrinated, and which may be described as 
in the main Whig, with occasional flashes of Tory- 
ism, though the young man’s impetuous nature did 
not allow him always to travel kindly in harness, and 
his sayings and doings in the Union were sometimes 
such as to cause his good father no little anxiety. In 
all essentials, however, the son followed the father’s 
counsels as closely as their different temperaments 
would allow. 

Undoubtedly, as his biographer observes, all this 
hindered him in the race for University honors ; yet 
he did enough, in twice winning the Chancellor’s 
| Medal for English verse, to entitle him to honorable 
| distinction, and finally achieved a fellowship—the 
honor which he probably valued most of all those 
which he won during his life so full of honors. 

Before he had left the University his father’s cir- 
cumstances had changed, so that it became apparent 
that he must hereafter depend on his own exertions 
for support, instead of relying upon the income of an 
‘* eldest son,” to which he had always been taught to 
look forward. He seems to have accepted the change 
with characteristic philosophy, and, if he ever had any 
visions of marrying, he abandoned them from that 
moment, and devoted himself in a way very few men 
ever have or ever could have done, to the support of 
his sisters. 

Leaving the University, he was called to the bar, 
but never devoted himself to it, and achieved so little 
distinction at it, that it was matter of wonder when 
his Code for India was published, where he obtained 
all his knowledge of law. This question was, how- 
ever, one of ready solution to those who knew the ease 
with which he acquired knowledge, and his assiduity 
in the pursuit of it. 

Of his early distinction as a writer we have already 
spoken. His subsequent career as a member of Par- 
liament, a member of the Indian government, a mem- 
ber of the home Cabinet, a historian, and, finally, a 
peer, would require a volume for its rehearsal. Here- 
after we may be able to sketch it for our readers ; but 
for the present we must content ourselves with having 
shown how the bright, odd, precocious boy was father 
to the man who filled so large a space in the literary 





side that never was extracted. In truth, he really acknowl- 


history of his time. 
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DEER ON THE HILL-SIDE. 





Ir would be difficult to fathom all the causes 
which make mankind regard the deer with such pe- 
culiar interest, though there are reasons enough for 
the fact. Man in the wild state has always found in 
this animal one of his best sources of supply of both 
food and raiment, and some tradition of this fact has 
undoubtedly had its effect on the mind of civilized 
man, who is not altogether deaf to the same consid- 
erations, while at the same time recognizing in the 
deer qualities which appeal to a higher range of fac- 














DEER ON THE HILL-SIDE.— Arter J. B. ZWECKER. 


ulties. There is no more graceful animal than the 
deer, whether wild or tame ; no wild animal which is 
more readily tamed and made the friend of man, 
and none of which the chase affords more pleasure to 
the hunter. The shyness and timidity which cause it 
to flee from the approach both of man and of other 
animals, make it more attractive when tamed, and 
give an added zest to the chase of it. For timidity is 
the first and most prominent characteristic of all the 
deer tribe, though a stag at bay has often proved no 
mean antagonist to his pursuers, whether of the hu- 
man race or of some of the inferior animals. This 























timidity, which is the chief means of defense in the 
wild deer, becomes the source of a grateful confiding- 
ness in the animal in the tame state, which, added to 
its graceful form and action, makes it one of the most 
fascinating of pets. 

It is, perhaps, another manifestation of the timidity 
of which we have spoken, that the deer is gregarious, 
being seldom found alone, but rather in herds. In 
the illustration which we publish from Mr. Zwecker'’s 
picture, such a herd is shown, grouped in the sut- 
shine on the slope of a hill-side in the Highlands. A 
more graceful and pleasing addition to the landscape 
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could hardly be imagined. Apparently they have just 
been roused from slumber. The fawns are cropping 
the scanty herbage which appears above the snow, or 
are placidly looking around, ‘‘ waking themselves,” 
after the manner of human beings, while the stags 
are all on the alert for any possible danger. The 
leader and patriarch of the family, as becomes him, 
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WAITING FOR THE SHOT.—James Harpy, Jr. 


is alone erect, scanning the horizon or snuffing the 
breeze in search of any cause of alarm, reminding 
one of Scott’s vivid description : 
*¢ As chief who hears his warder call, 
“To arms ! the foemen storm the wall,’ 
The antlered monarch of the waste 





Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
* * * * 








Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale.’’ 


His search over, if no danger appears, he, too, will 
| join the others in leisurely grazing, while if he should 
| detect any suspicious sound or scent, the whole group 
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will betake themselves to flight, the stags protecting, |has never enforced it, and the practice can scarcely 


as best they may, the retreat of their companions. 
The picture deserves study for the faithfulness with 


ie | 
which the artist has rendered the characteristics of the 


be said to exist among its members at all. The 
‘Church of Scotland does not recognize the practice. 
Attempts have been made by what is known as the 


animals and of the scenery surrounding them, as well | Ritualistic part of the English Church to revive the 
as for the harmonious grouping and composition, and | practice, but not without exciting great opposition. 


the careful handling of light and shade and color. 
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WAITING FOR THE SHOT. 








Or all the sports to which lovers of the hunt are 
given, there is scarcely one, unless we except hunting 
the buffalo, which is more fascinating than deer-stalk- 
ing as practiced in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
manner in which the hunt is conducted is entirely 
different from that of any other British sport, but 
would not seem so strange to an American. The 
huntsman sets out, armed with a rifle and accom- 
panied by an attendant ‘‘gillie” and one or more 
hounds, and proceeds to ‘‘ beat up” the probable 
haunt of his game on the mountain side. It is the 
duty of the dogs to find and start the deer, and drive 
him toward the spot where the sportsman has taken 
his stand. The ‘‘gillie ” accompanies the dogs, and, 
when the quarry is roused from his lair and headed 
in the proper direction, he must restrain them from a 
too eager pursuit, which might spoil their master’s 
chance of sport. When once the stag has been fairly 
started toward the spot where the hunter is, it is the 
duty of both dogs and man—no matter how eager 
they may be for a share in the sport—to wait for the 
echoes of the shot, which ought, and probably will, 
announce the death of the game. Sometimes it be- 
comes almost impossible to restrain the dogs, who are 
quite as eager in the chase as their human masters ; 
and on such occasions the ‘‘ gillie” who has charge 
of them finds his place no sinecure. 

It is such a situation which Mr. Hardy has chosen 
for his admirable picture. Nothing could be better 
conceived than the attitude of both the man and the 
dogs. All three are evidently eagerly waiting for the 
sound of the shot which shall leave them at liberty to 
rush in and learn the result ; and it is difficult to tell 
whether the man or the two noble hounds he holds 
in his strong grasp is most intent on the end of the 
drama they have berun. They seem to be all three 
of a common family, so eager is the look on the 
man’s face and so human is the expression of the 
dogs’ countenances. We have printed few pictures 
which were more lifelike and more worthy of study. 
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THE CONFESSIONAL. 








Tue confession of sins, as a preliminary to forgive- 
ness, is a necessary and integral part of the Christian 
religion ; and it is not unnatural that the penitent 
should seek the counsel and admonition of his spirit- 
ual adviser in reference to the pardon of his misdeeds. 
This sort of confession, which is common to all de- 
nominations of Christians, is a very different thing, 
however, from private auricular confession, which is 
authoritatively demanded by the Church of Rome, as 
well as the Greek and other Eastern churches. Pre- 
cisely when this system of private confession was in- 
troduced into the church is not certain, but probably 
about the fifth century. Confession had, indeed, been 
insisted on previous to that time, the demand being 
based on the authority given (in Matthew xvi. 19 and 
John xx. 22, 23) the Apostles to pronounce the for- 
giveness of sins, which, it was claimed, implied pre- 
vious confession as a matter of necessity? In the 
early days of the church, however, confession was 
made in public, and private confession seems to have 
been substituted for it chiefly on account of the scan- 
dals brought about by public confession. The fourth 
Council of Lateran made confession at least once a 
year a necessary duty for all of either sex, making it 
one of the acts of the penitent — contrition, confession 
and satisfaction— which together constitute the sacra- 
ment of penance. 

Of Protestant churches the Church of England re- 
cognizes the propriety of confession to a clergyman, 
but does not enjoin it as a duty. The Lutheran 
Church strongly enjoined it in words, but in practice 


|One curious objection urged against it has been that 
a married clergyman could not be depended upon to 
maintain inviolate the secrecy of the confessional. 

This element of secrecy is undoubtedly one of the 
prime causes of the maintenance for so long a time 
of auricular confession as a necessary religious ob- 
servance. It was probably always observed to a great 
degree, but was first formally established by Pope In- 
nocent III. in the twelfth century, who denounced 
the severest penalties against any priest who should 
reveal, under any pretext, anything confided to him 
at the confessional, and this secrecy has been always 
upheld even by the courts. 

It is in Roman Catholic countries that the confes- 
sional is most regarded, and in them such scenes as 
the one our artist has given us are sufficiently com- 
mon in all the churches, where, at almost any hour 
of the day, penitents—chiefly women— may be seen 
kneeling at the little lattices, and pouring the stories 
of their wrong-doings into the ready ears of their un- 
seen spiritual mentor. One can not help wondering 
what evil this fair penitent may have done, that the 
telling of it should bring such sorrow to her face, and 
that the confessor should be so moved as he appar- 
ently is. Whatever the story may be, none but those 
two will ever know it; and, penance imposed and 
absolution granted, they may dismiss it from their 
minds, and the penitent go her way—we may hope 
to sin no more. One is involuntarily attracted, too, 
to the little one idly playing with her mamma’s rosary, 
and thinking, perchance, of the time when she also 
will kneel at the lattice. Is she wondering what 
naughtiness she will have to confess? Happy child ! 
her time for penitence has not yet arrived, though 
come it certainly will ; but we may hope that it will 
be a long time first. 
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IMPERISHABLE. 








You mourn for me because my lips seem cold 
And barren, destitute of warmth or bloom ; 

You do not know that one glad hour can hold 
Enough of joy to brighten years of gloom. 


You mourn for me because I seem to miss 
The little pleasures for which others live : 

I’d rather have the ghost of my dead bliss, 
Than any living joy that earth can give. 


For I have had my portion, full, complete : 

A cup with Love’s own vintage running o’er. 
Shattered full soon ; but oh, so sweet, so sweet, 

A perfect draught, what mortal can have more ? 


I would not even bid the bounty back ; 
And if I died to-night, it would be mine 
‘To feel no bitter waste, no empty lack 
In life — my cup has held its wine! 
— Carlotta Perry. 
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ART IN PARIS. 








WE parted last at the doors of the Salon, and, 
if it please you, we will return, this time entering by 
the garden, where the sculptures are placed. ‘This 
garden is long, running across the centre of the build- 
ing ; at each end is a fine window of stained glass in 
the form of an arc of a circle ; above the whole length 
of the garden an arched roof of glass, the light soft- 
ened by white canvas stretched across from gallery to 
gallery. A delicious perfume fills the air from thou- 
sands of roses, pansies, azaleas, camellias, and many 
other varieties of flowers, laid out with exquisite taste 
—the French are masters of the art of pleasing the 
eye —and here and there, just where the eye wishes 
a break in the long line of roses, etc., of different 
colors, a luxuriant exotic of the palm or fern family 
raises its broad and serried leaves of sombre green, 
which, falling in graceful curves for several feet 
around, produces the desired relief, and the refresh- 
ened eye wanders with renewed interest from flower 
to flower, even to reading the names attached to the 








different plants, for in addition to the ornamental the 
useful is added, and the visitor may learn something 
of botany while indulging his fancy for the fine arts, 
All day long the homely sparrow twitters and whirls 
above our heads, perches upon the statues, in the 
laps of women, on the arms of children ; upon the 
summit of the helmet of a savage Gallic chief sits a 
little feathered confidant, and with his head on one 
side eyes the hideous griffin perched upon its top. 
From their several resting-places they dart in noisy 
groups to chase in rapid circles, over and under the 
leaves, the wandering insects ; then off they go, the 
noisiest, jolliest group, all in a heap, to settle them- 
selves, the Lord only knows how, without accident 
at the feet of the gay diners at the ‘‘ Buffet.” One 
confident sparrow has hopped upon a boot to have a 
more extended lookout for crumbs. From this eyrie 
he springs to seize the morsel as it falls, and fly off in 
joy to digest it upon the head of ‘‘ David the Son of 
Jesse,” a charming figure opposite. But let us turn 
our attention to the marbles, plasters, etc. You see 
that the garden is divided in two by an avenue run- 
ning from end to end. This avenue is crossed by 
three others from side to side, thus forming six large 
squares, which are filled with flowers. Along the sides 
of these avenues and down their centres are placed the 
statues, and all around the outside embracing the six 
squares is another broad avenue covered by the gal- 
lery which runs completely around, and where the 
collections of porcelain-painting, faience, enameling 
and the water-colors are exhibited. This avenue also 
is filled with statues — models in wax and clay, which 
being delicate, are encased. Here is a beautiful fig- 
ure, a young girl gathering mussels on the beach ; 
but before commencing, let me tell you the names of 
the sculptors who have received medals : 

Medal of Honor — Paul Dubois (‘‘ Military Cour- 
age” and ‘‘ Charity,” figures destined to adorn the 
tomb of General La Moriciére). Medals of the ist 
Class— Messrs. Jules Felix Coutain (‘‘ Eros” and 
‘*dipus and the Sphinx”), Laurent Honoré Mar- 
queste (‘‘ Perseus and the Gorgon”), Paul Armand 
de la Vingtrie (‘‘ The Serpent-Charmer”). Medals 
of the 2d Class — Messrs. Louis Etienne Marie Albert 
Lefeuvre (‘‘ Adolescence ”), Emile Hugoulin (‘‘ Or- 
estes Taking Refuge at the Altar of Pallas”), Pierre 
Hoursolle (‘‘ This Age is without Pity”), Anatole 
Marquet de Vasselot (‘‘ Christ at the Tomb,” statue 
in black marble and bronze, ‘‘ Theseus Finding his 
Father’s Sword”), Alphonse Cordonnier ( ‘‘ Medea”). 
Repetitions — Eugene Ernest Chrétien (‘‘ A Prisoner 
of War”), Jean Paul Aubé (‘‘ The Statue of Pygma- 
lion”). Medals of the 3d Class— Messrs, Auguste 
Paris (‘‘ The Dying Adonis”), Honoré Icard (‘< St. 
Jerome”), Ernest Christophe (‘‘ The Mask”), Louis 
Edmond Cougny (‘‘ Bacchante Drinking at a Rhy- 
tion” and ‘‘ Jean de la Quintinye ”), Jean Tournoux 
(‘‘ Mercury”), Félix Ferru (‘‘A Charmer”), An- 
drary Pousin (‘‘Arab Story-Teller”), Henri Allouard 
(‘Alexander Duval” and ‘‘ Ossian”). Honorable 


| Mentions — Messrs. Basset, Lemaire, Dupuy, Gugli- 


elmo, Beylard, Garnier, Marcello, Jouneau, Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, David,, L. Mabille, Fanniére, Cag- 
giano, Lorin, Lassaux. 

We will now proceed — with these names in mind 
you may be more interested in the works —to return 
to our little gatherer of mussels. It is the work of 
one ‘‘not mentioned,” but is nevertheless beautiful. 
Barefooted she stands among the weeds, her ragged 
dress tucked up beyond the reach of the waves. She 
stoops — how perfectly the movement of her sved/e fig- 
ure is felt through the coarse garment. Note the 
modeling of the hands and feet, the texture of the 
stuff gown, the basket filled with the shellfish, the 
expression of the strong face: she is one you may 
meet any day on the coast. For that, it is good, 
being perfectly natural and beautiful. 

Near by is another group not mentioned, ‘‘ Paul 
Malatesta and Frances de Rimini,” an inspiration from 
Dante’s ‘‘ Hell.” The feeling of sympathy and inter- 
est in the young girl is finely rendered, and the classic 
drapery of the time of the poet is charmingly disposed 
to render visible the supple forms of the young lovers. 

A fine nude of a young girl is ‘‘ Adolescence” 
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(medal 2d class). 
of work. What a study of beautiful lines! From 
the arms clasped behind the head down to the pretty 
feet, it is a dream of beauty and youth —her head 
slightly inclined forward, and turned as if to hide be- 
tween the rounded arms ; and from her eyes an in- 
describable expression of modesty and:shyness. The 
lines so harmoniously arranged force one to admit 
the beauty of this marble child, and sigh to think the 
days of adolescence are soon gone by. 

Next to her, and contrasting well with the youth, 
is ‘‘Ariadne,” the next stage after adolescence —a 
full-blown flower, a woman in all the charm of volup- 
tuous health. Her hair, which is a veil to her beauty, 
and enhances it, floats in waves upon the wind, and 
one can not resist the thought of the great labor to 
produce such a masterly piece of carving as this hair, 
for it is one of the most difficult things in sculpture 
and painting to do well. 

A little further on is ‘‘ Orestes,” who, worn from 
pursuit, seeks refuge at the foot of the altar of Pallas 
—a work full of study and sentiment. Orestes sinks 
to sleep with his arms around the feet of the goddess, 
whose stony eyes watch over him, whose limbs even 
seem to partake of slumber. 

Next to this colossal group is another which attracts 
attention, not by its many good qualities, but as an 
illustration of the sagacity of insects. This group has 
been appropriated by a spider connoisseur, who, feel- 
ing it no harm to an already poor work, has spun a 
beautiful web from the end of the nose to the outer 
corner of the right eye ; and as the web is ornamented 
with two or three unfortunates, it gives a droll appear- 
ance to the figure. The insect has established him- 
self and keeps house in the right nostril. But you 
must not expect all works to be hors ligne ; they issue 
bad sculpture and paint bad pictures here in Paris as 
in all other countries ; but they produce more good 
works than any other. The material from which the 
sculptor produces his work being in nearly all cases 
white, there is no effect, as produced in painting, of 
light and shade—none. We have composition, lines, 
particular styles of working, and light and shade can 
to a very limited extent be produced by the artist ar- 
ranging his group to receive light as advantageously 
as possible ; but those two charming adjuncts of the 
painter's art, color and effect, are denied, so to speak, 
the sculptor, who in some instances takes up the brush 
and satisfies his love for color by painting also. Paul 
Dubois, he who has received the medal of honor for 
his two noble groups, has received a first-class medal 
for his portraits painted of his children. Falguiére, 
another first-class sculptor, exhibits a painting of 
‘Cain and Abel,” as fine as his works in marble. 

To resume our walk. The ‘‘ Expiring Adonis” 
calls us to sorrow over the untimely ending of him so 
loved of Venus. He lies in the forest, his broken 
spear fallen from his hand, the horn from his relaxing 
fingers. In vain his eyes appeal to the mother of 
love— his eyes are closing forever. A fine study of 
drawing. 

There are many portraits both in bronze and mar- 
ble, among them one remarkable for its management. 
It isin the style of those old marbles set among the 
shadows of ancient Greek groves to flatter the deities 
Supposed to haunt them with the zephyrs of the twi- 
light —a shaft of marble expanding as it rises from its 
base, entwined with wreaths or light broken drapery, 
ftom out which grows a head and bust. All artists 
will admit the difficulty of posing hands and arms 
doing nothing. You should see these perfect gems. 
The column expands into a perfect bosom inclosed in 
a “love of a bodice” trimmed with lace —a marvel 
of handicraft. The face is a portrait of a young bar- 

-oness. It is just such a face as— speaking artisti- 
cally — belongs to such a bust, or we versa, in either 
case paying homage to the beauty of the face. 

A style which strikes as delicate and very happy is 
that of these two charming bass-reliefs in Italian mar- 
ble on gold ground. The marble is warmed by the 
gold, and the gold has a peculiar lustre from the purity 
of the marble. “Science” and “Art” are the titles 
of these two little pieces from the hands of Soldi. 

“A Young Girl Awakening” next attracts atten- 


I have seldom seen a purer piece 


tion. Her rounded arms are in the comfortable act 
of stretching upon awakening from slumber. In fact, 
eyes, cheeks, mouth, all join in this and break into 
smiles. Mark the turn of the body, the hollow back, 
the swelling front, the youthful, healthy lines of bud- 
ding womanhood. No wonder it attracts the atten- 
tion of all. 

But ah! here is one of the gems of all: a young 
mother. You have all seen a young mother with her 
first baby. Well, you all know it is simply bewitch- 
ing. The mother retraces her steps and becomes 
again a child playing with her doll, only this time 
there is something of religion in the play ; and if the 
mother is beautiful, what added charm to the picture. 
This one is both young and beautiful, and so is her 
baby: it is a boy. You all know that only boy- 
babies cry—become perfect little monsters. So say 
all of our mothers, and those ladies especially who 
never had the opportunity to be mothers. Well, to 
our group. ‘This baby-boy is in a terrible way. He 
rolls around on one foot, his hands buried in his eyes, 
his head laid upon his mother’s knee, and giving forth 
such dismal tokens of his anguish that every one has 
to laugh ; for he is so beautiful, and there is some- 
thing so comic in his pose, his action — something so 
artistic, and yet so natural, that even his mother laughs 
while raising the admonishing finger. Then this mo- 
ther—so loving, so young, so graceful, so perfect ; 
and all this exhibited unconsciously in charming des- 
habille. It attracts whole bevies of young people : for 
the young are the critics of nature. The aged have 
passed into critics of art, and search for more severe 
study. Nevertheless, this is certainly one of the pieces 
de résistance of the Salon. The name of its author is 
Ambrogio Borghi, of Milan, which proves that the 
French, though so generous in offering instruction, 
are not so impartial as to see the excellence and ability 
des étrangeres, and award it. In fact, what institutions 
are impartial? The execution of the minor parts are 
wonderful. The frills of the rode-de-chambre are as 
thin as paper, or, better, the natural material. Sculp- 
tors will appreciate this ; and so will the public, when 
they know that in working with the chisel and mallet, 
the weight of a baby-finger too much would snap that 
frail marble, and the work of months be ruined in a 
second of time. 

It isnoon. Many of the visitors are dining at the 
garden restaurant. Look at the sparrows! Quite a 
group rest upon twittering wings at just the height of 
the table and receive the crumbs ; and so expert are 
the little gymnasts, that not one crumb thrown reaches 
the ground. It is snapped in falling ; the fortunate 
‘* short-stop ” flying off in glee to the shrubbery. 

Being noon, we will refresh ourselves by a genuine 
feast of art. These works are the MJedaille d’Honneur 
of Paul Dubois, who has once before received the 
same mark of distinction, being long ago hors concours. 
One represents ‘‘ Military Courage,” and the other, 
‘*Charity.” To describe them is impossible. Can 
the ‘‘ Venus de Milo” be described ?—the ‘‘ Jupiter” 
of Michael Angelo? O for the pen of Ruskin, to tell 
in glowing words the majesty and beauty of these two 
pieces of moulded plaster ! — oh, it is not the plaster, 
the marble, the bronze ; but it is the power of mind. 
It is not the marble out of which the genius of 
Michael Angelo called forth ‘‘ The Prisoner ;” not 
the superb modeling of limbs, perfect knowledge of 
méter, the flow of lines— not all this, though the 
most perfect are ‘‘ The Prisoner ;” but the graceful 
lines tortured into painful movement, the noble head 
drooping from weariness, the broad chest big with 
emotion, the closed eyes, contracted brows, partly 
opened lips burst by the rush of passions seeking to 
be free, the body too weak to longer strive, falling 
until the chains support its sinking weight — the soul 
of Angelo was in every stroke of the mallet, and love 
guided the chisel until the oppressed heart set free a 
marble anguish. Masterly handiwork charms the eye 


and leads by flowery paths into the ‘‘ broad and easy 


road ;” but before such works as these it is secondary 
— that sorrowful, troubled countenance demands the 
first regard ; the last, sympathy yields with all its 
heart. So with these works of Dubois. Not that we 








wish to establish a similarity between him and Angelo, 


but these works are wholly indescribable : they are 
works. that would honor any by-gone age, and will 
certainly honor this. The cartoon of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes and these two groups, if found in some old 
Florentine or Venetian museum, would wring un- 
numbered sighs from the idolaters of the old, who 
never see any excellence in the new, because they 
always look with their eyes shut. Ah, me! with a 
mournful shake of voice and head, and a soothing 
touch upon your arm, you must not say it is not so. 
I know nothing like these can be produced now, with 
the ‘‘ good old times” all talent, all genius left us. 
Wake up, my dear ‘‘Old Mortalities ;” give your- 
selves a good shaking, have a rollicking game of foot- 
ball with your great-great-great-grandchildren, then a 
downright good ‘‘ rubdown,” and I'll wager you find 
your grandchildren’s eyes as sparkling, as bright, and 
as full of love as any who ever lived in those regretted 
times from which so many spend their years in trying 
to brush away the cobwebs. We all remember, with 
gratitude and affection, many names and many acts 
of those far-back times around which the sunsets of 
all the clustering years serve only to shed increasing 
glory ; and in our hearts we pray that He who gathers 
in his hands the accumulating years, may ‘‘ keep our 
memories green.” But we have wandered slightly. 
Let us leave the shadows for the light that still exists ; 
and while dreaming over the laurels of the past, pay 
just honor to the medals of the present. ‘‘ Military 
Courage” represents a young warrior of the Gallo- 
Roman period. Upon his head a helmet with winged 
griffin ; his body is clothed in a leathern jerkin belted 
around his waist by a broad girdle, from which hangs 
his sword scabbard. The sword is grasped in his left 
hand, the point resting on the ground. Over his 
shoulders the skin of some wild animal, the fore-paws 
tied loosely around his throat and hanging upon his 
breast. His limbs-—the lower —are cased in leather 
socks, closed to his ankles by the lacings of his san- 
dals. The face is a wonderful study of youth, strength 
and courage. ‘‘ Charity” is a young woman in early 
Roman costume, holding in her lap two babies. One 
of them, with one of its little arms passed around — 
as far as such a little arm can reach —the waist of 
its protectress, the other hand caressing the breast 
from which it draws nourishment. The other child, 
already satisfied, is fast asleep : its little hands, baby- 
like, folded upon its bosom ; its head almost lost in 
the folds of drapery falling over the woman’s breast, 
and whose arms lightly fold her little profégés. The 
beauty of the woman’s face reminds one of Andrea del 
Sarto and Raphael ; so the noble bearing and sim- 
plicity of style recall the genius of Buonarotti. But 
who can blame a great artist for having drawn inspira- 
tion from such sources? His works will make a mark 
in contemporary art history, and his name will be re- 
membered when that of the soldier whose tomb they 
are destined to adorn is forgotten. 

This is ‘‘ Without Pity.” Sometimes we think so 
too. A boy lies on his back and holds aloft a wounded 
bird in one hand ; with the other, in which he holds 
a slender rod, he torments the little captive into fruit- 
less efforts to escape, which cause the little villain to 
contort his body with laughter. 

Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, a charming actress of the 
Theatre Frangais, has sent a group in plaster, ‘‘ After 
the Tempest.” An old woman, a veritable fisher- 
man’s wife or widow, holds on her lap the drowned 
body of her son. Into the dead face she earnestly 
gazes to catch if there be any sign of life. The wrin- 
kled face of the woman plowed deep with furrows of 
care and toil, the placid face of the young dead boy — 
are each fine studies. Upon being asked how she 
came to produce so dramatic expressions, she replied : 
‘¢ Why, you know I am an actress. I posed for my- 
self; and the old woman’s face is mine, with the 
wrinkles added.” Her labor has gained her an hon- 
orable mention, and her group attracts attention. 
This may be a useful hint to some other ladies in 
another part of the world, who find time hanging 
heavy upon their hands. 

‘A Shepherd Boy ;” but that is not all —it is a 
shepherd boy and his dog. ‘The latter having caught 





a thorn or morsel of flint in his foot, the boy kneels, 
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takes the wounded paw into his hand, and tenderly 
draws forth the incommoding thing, the dog licking 


his master’s hand the while —a prettily told poem of 





the fields, cast in bronze by the late Chenillion. 


Before leaving the gardens of statuary, let us look 
at two very remarkable productions. ‘‘A Wounded 
Horse,” by Vidal, .a blind sculptor — perfectly blind. 
In this work the anatomy is correct, though large 
rather than detailed ; it is full of action and spirit. 
A late work of his, ‘‘ Spanish Bull,” is well known, 
and the reproductions in bronze decorate clocks and 
other household ornaments. Another work of inter- 
est is produced by a deaf and dumb sculptor ;. his 
subject, ‘‘ L’Abbé de l’Epée,” he who invented the 
method of instructing mutes in the sign language. 





There are many other works of 
fine merit ; but, as the day is wear- 
ing, let us mount to the Salon of 
Painting. As we go, I will tell you 
the names of those receiving medals 
in painting. There has been no 
Medal of Honor: 


equal upon three names nominated, 


the votes were 


and so neither received it. 
Paul Dubois ( ‘‘ 


traits of my Children”) ; 


Por- 


Jacques 


1st Class — 


Francois Fernand Lematte (‘‘ Ores- 
tes and the Furies”); Léon Ger- 
main Pelouse (‘‘ Wood-cutting at 
Seulisse ”) ; Joseph Noél Sylvestre 
(‘* Locuste trying, in presence of 
Nero, the poison prepared for Brit- 
tannicus.”) 2d Class— Messrs. Jo- 
seph Ferrier (‘‘ David and Bath- 
sheba’’) ; Albert Maignan (‘‘ Fred- 
erick Barbarossa at the Feet of the 
Pope”); Lucien Alphonse Gros 
(‘*A Seance of Portraits”) ; Léon 
Perrault (‘‘St. John the Forerun- 
ner” and ‘‘The Oracle of the 
Fields’) ; Adrien Moreau (‘‘ Re- 
pose at the Farm” and ‘‘A Fair 
in the Middle Ages ” —this picture 
has been bought by the Queen of 
England) ; Robert Mols (‘‘ Anvers 
in 1875 ” and ‘‘ Bordeaux”) ; Ben- 
jamin Constant (‘‘ Mohammed II. 
le 29 Mai, 1453”); Charles Ronot 
(‘*The Workmen of the Last 
Hour”); Léon Herpin (‘‘ View 
of the Pont de Sévres”” and ‘‘ Petit 
Pont de St. Jacut”). Rappels, 
Messrs. Jean Baptiste Antoine Guil- 
lemet (‘‘ Villerville, Calvados ’’) ; 
Henri Gervex (‘‘In the Woods” 
and ‘‘ Autopsy at the Hotel-Dieu ”); 
Emile Wauters (a portrait). 3d 
Class — Messrs. Jean André Rixens 
(‘* The Body of Cesar” and ‘‘St. 
Peter’s Repentance”) ; Emile Re- 
nard (‘‘ Wells of Montfarville ” and 
‘*Grandmother’s Portrait’) ; Am- 
édie Rosier ( ‘‘ The Lagoon — Night 
Effect ’ and ‘‘ The Canal San Mar- 
co, at Twilight’); Felix Léon de 
Rosier (‘‘ The Beach at Crotoy [Somme], at Low 
Tide”) ; Auguste Mengin (two portraits — names 
not given); Paul Mathey (two portraits) ; Enguer- 
rand, Baron de Mortemart-Boisse (‘‘ Bed of a Torrent 
in the Alps, near Nice”); Aimé Nicholas Morot 
(‘Spring’) ; Henri Eugéne Delacroix (‘‘ The Re- 
bellious Angels”) ; Joseph de Nittis (‘‘On the Route 
to Castellamare ” and ‘‘ Place des Pyramides”) ; Léon 
Olivié (‘‘The Question” and ‘‘A Fisher of the 
Seine”) ; Armand Charnay ( ‘‘ Fishing with the Draw- 
Net”) ; Jean Antonio Gonzales (‘‘ Returning from a 
Baptism, in Spain”); Edouard Toudouze (‘‘ Cly- 
temnestra—the Murder of Agamemnon”) ; Louis 
Victor Watelin (‘‘ The Road to Neslette ”’), 

We will not give the names of the ‘‘ honorable 
mentions ” — only those medaled. Prize of the Salon 
awarded to Sylvestre, already mentioned. In Archi- 
tecture : 1st Class—- Messrs. Hermant and Thomas ; 
2d Class — Messrs. Boudiet, Formigé, Scellier ; Rap- 





pels, Messrs. Bailargé, Selmarsheime ; 


not. 


steel) ; 


steel), Lalanze (etcher), Monziés (etcher), Mongin 


3d Chae 
Messrs. Benouville, Pons, Bruneau, Chardon, Guéri- 
In Engraving and Lithography : 
M. Biot 


Pannemaker (engraver on wood), Potemout (etcher), | 


1st Class — 


(engraver on steel); 2d Class 


Greux (etcher) ; Rappels, M. Jacquet (engraver on 


3d Class — Messrs. Aunedouche (engraver on | 


(etcher), Larat (etcher). 

We will not stop to examine the small models in 
wax or clay: they are fine; but, after the marbles 
and bronzes—! We will go view a little color, my 


dear friends ; and, as we have reached the halls, allow 





me to point out the salon where you may see the 
Bouguereaus, Géromes, Perraults, Bridgmans (of New | 


a as 





LEWISTOWN NARROWS. —T. Moran. 


York), Knight (of Philadelphia), Dubois (of New 
York), Bacon (of Philadelphia), Ramsey (of Phila- 
delphia), Blashfield (of New York), E. M. Ward 
(of New York) and ‘several others of different States 
and take your hands, and bid you good-bye for 
another month, 





Au revoir / — Outremer. 
Paris, June, 1876. 
ae 


THE JUNIATA. 





Everysopy has heard of the ‘‘ blue Juniata,” for its 
praises have been sung from one end of the land to 
the other. To be sure, the river is not ‘‘blue,” in 
any part of its length ; but it is beautiful throughout, 
or, rather, the valley through which it runs is one of 
the most beautiful in America. The river itself hardly 
merits the name, being scarcely more, especially in its 
upper part, than what would be called in many sec- 
tions of the country a ‘‘creek.” Through the valley 











runs the Pennsylvania Canal, on which, until 1858, 
passengers for the upper part of the Susquehanna used 
to take packets from ‘‘ Aqueduct” station, where the 


Messrs. | canal crosses the Juniata on a wooden aqueduct. 


Small as the Juniata is, it has been large enough to 
cut its way through the mountains which border it on 


Tea 
5 


either side, though it has worked as much by strate 


as by force. A recent writer has well said: ‘‘ At some 
points the mountains appear to have retired from the 
attacking current, leaving numerous isolated hills 
But the 


severed mountains, the towering embankments, and 


standing, as sentinels, to watch its progress. 


the sentinel-like hills, are all toned into form and 
moulded into shape by the action of the elements 
and the foliage of nature, leaving no abrupt precipices 

and but few naked rocks to mar the 


uniform beauty. The valleys and 
many of the hills are brought under 
cultivation, and some of the latter 
rise in the distance, presenting al- 
ternate squares of yellow, green and 
brown, showing the progress of ag- 
ricultural industry, while their sum- 
mits are crowned with clumps of 
forest trees, indicating the luxuri- 
ance of the growth before the march 
of civilization invaded it.” 

The valley is reached by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which, on 
its way over the Alleghanies, passes 
through some of the most striking 
We 
give some illustrations of scenes 
along the road which crosses the 


scenery America can produce. 


tortuous river many times in its 


course, besides winding around 
many a hill and rocky promontory, 
exhibiting to the traveler fresh 
beauties at every turn. 

Our first illustration is of Lew- 
istown Narrows, a gorge through 
which the river flows near Lewis- 
town, and not far from Logan’s 
Spring, in the Kishicoquillas Val- 
ley, named after the famous Indian 
chief whose speech is familiar to 
every school-boy. The spring has 
a history which we will give in 
the words of Judge Brown, as he 
related it to Hon. R. P. McClay, 
formerly State Senator of Pennsy!l- 
vania. Said the Judge : 

‘«'The first time I ever saw that 
spring, my brother, James Reed, 
and myself had wandered out of 
the valley in search of land, and 
finding it very good, we were look- 
About a 
mile from this we started a bear, 
and separated to get a shot at him. 


I was traveling 


ing about for springs. 


along, looking 
about on the rising ground for the 
bear, when I came suddenly upon 
the spring; and being dry, and 
more rejoiced to see so fine a spring 
than to have killed a dozen bears, I set my rifle against 
a bush and rushed down the bank and laid down to 
drink. Upon putting my head down, I saw reflected 
in the water, upon the opposite side, the shadow of a 
tall Indian. I sprang to my rifle, when the Indian 
gave a yell, whether for peace or war I was not just 
then sufficiently master of my faculties to determine ; 
but upon my seizing my rifle and facing him, he 
knocked up the pan of his gun, threw out the prim- 
ing, and extended his open palm toward me in token 
of friendship. After putting down our guns, we 
again met at the spring and shook hands. This was 
Logan, ihe best specimen of humanity I ever met 
with, either white or red. He could speak a little 
English, and told me there was another white hunter 
a little way down the stream, and offered to guide me 
to his camp. There I first met your father. We 
remained together in the valley a week, looking for 
springs and selecting lands, and laid the foundation 
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JACK’S NARROWS, FROM MAPLETON. —T. 


MoRAN. 


of a friendship which neve: has had the slightest inter- | there. 


Canadians are very English in their manners| therefore rapidity of execution — or, in other words, 
ruption. ” 


Of the subsequent history and sad fate of |and ways, and therefore, following the Old-Country | water-color painting —should necessarily make the 
Logan it is not necessary to speak further — they are| school, we are not surprised to find that water-color, | better show on this occasion, occurring as it does so 
too familiar. for low-priced pictures especially, has taken the lead | soon after the opening of the Centennial Exhibition. 

In the neighborhood of Lewistown, which is a well-| over oil; though this exhibition can not fairly be 


Among the principal exhibitors are Messrs. Cress- 
built and thriving town, are several caves filled with 


taken as a test of the public and artistic tastes as| well, Fowler, Martin, Matthews, Millard, O’Brien, 
stalactites and stalagmites, and in one of them —| regards the one or the other, inasmuch as the princi-| Perré, Verner, White, and last, but not least, Mrs. 
Alexander’s — is a natural ice-house, in which ice is| 














preserved the year round, 
going from Philadelphia, is Jack’s Narrows, 
a gorge which was called in the old coloniai 
days, ‘‘ Jack Anderson’s Narrows,” from the 
fact that an Indian trader named John An- 
derson was, with his two servants, murdered 
there by the savages. We give two illustra- 
tions from Jack’s Narrows, and accompany 
them with a view at Mill Creek, a station on 
the railroad which is well known for its heavy 
shipments of sand to the glass-works at Pitts- 
burg and elsewhere. South of Mill Creek 
is a singular topographical formation, called 
Trough Creek Valley, formed by Sideling 
Hill and Terrace Mountain, which unite at 
the side of the river in a ridge of sufficient 
elevation to turn the course of the streams 
to the south. After flowing several miles, 
the waters are again returned to the north, 
by uniting with the Raystown branch, which 
empties into the main Juniata a short dis- 
tance above this station. 

This whole region is not only beautiful, 
but it is also historically interesting, not only 
for what there took place during the old 
French and Indian war of 1755 and the war 
of the Revolution, but also because it was 
deemed important enough to be occupied 
by the Union troops during the invasion of 
Pennsylvania by Lee in 1863. 


— 
~— 


ART IN CANADA. 

Tue fourth annual exhibition of the On- 
tario Society of Artists opened in Toronto, 
on the 13th June, in their new building in 
King Street. This Society, which from its 
Initiation has been liberally aided by the Pro- 
vincial Government of Ontario, has taken a 
Most prominent position in art representa- 
tion in the Dominion — in fact, it is the 
only regularly organized society of the kind 





| pal artists on either side have exerted their best ener- | Schreiber. 
Beyond Lewistown, in | gies in representing the Dominion in Philadelphia ;| notice that Mr. Martin’s large picture (27), ‘‘ At Nep- 





IN JACK’S NARROWS.—T. Moran. 


Commencing with the oil-paintings, we 


egon, Lake Superior,” occupies the central 
This is a 
bold cluster of cedars hanging to a precipice 


and most prominent position. 


over a waterfall, with a heavy sky and gloomy 
background. The conception is good, but 
in the execution there is a lack of finish. 
His ‘‘Summer Afternoon, Ontario” (15), is 
well worked up, but the cattle and geese are 
faulty. His best example of animal-painting 
in the rooms is 33, ‘‘ Captain,” a faithfully 
executed head of an English setter. ‘‘A 
Road through the Woods” (41), has been 
purchased by the government of Ontario. 
This artist also exhibits several water-color 
drawings, of which the best are 81, ‘‘ Petu- 
nias,” and 117, ‘‘Sun and Shadow.” 

Mr. Verner is a large exhibitor, both in 
oil and water. The line this gentleman has 
mainly chosen is the representation of Indian 
life on the lakes and rivers of the far North- 
west, to study which he has traveled some 
2,000 miles, and he therefore well deserves 
the success he has met with. ‘‘ Shooting 
the Rapids ” (No. 25) is a subject similar to 
the engraving from the pencil of this artist 
published recently in Tue Axrpine. It is 
well painted on the whole, though the near 
water might be improved, and the position 
of the canoe appears to be so painfully criti- 
cal that one involuntarily hopes the Indians 
in itcan swim. No. 38, an evening scene on 
a corner of Lake Joseph, is a more pleasing 
picture — the light of the setting sun on the 
near pine tops is especially noticeable. ‘‘A 
Morning Effect on French River” has been 
acquired by the Ontario government: it is 
a good study, especially as regards the near 
water, but the mist effect is not so well done 
as in his adjoining picture, ‘‘ Rainy Lake.” 

Mr. Perré has spent his best efforts in pre- 
paring for the Centennial, and his pictures 
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here do not fairly represent him. His views on Lake 
Simcoe are very pleasing, and especially indicate that 
this gentleman can paint a good tree when he pleases. 
Mr. Hannaford has a carefully drawn picture of Ber- 
lin Falls, N. H., but it wants breadth 
appears to follow any attempt to represent the glow- 
ing tints of autumn. His small picture of a New 
Zealand pass is more satisfactory, both as regards 
color and boldness of execution. Mrs. Schreiber is 
a very strong exhibitor, her pictures showing more 
than ordinary thought and sentiment. Her best 


work by far is 48, ‘‘ Goldilocks” — 


a fault that 





‘¢ Goldilocks sat on the grass, 
Tying up of posies rare, 
Hardly could a sunbeam pass 
Through the cloud that was her hair ; 
Sad before her leaned the boy, 
‘Goldilocks that I love well, 
Happy creature, fair and coy, 


picture near them. His rough landscape sketches 
are charmingly fresh. Mr. Crocker’s drawings are 
harmonious in tone and color: we most admire his 
155, ‘El Plaza, Vittoria.” Mr. Rolph exhibits two 
birds, both Mr. Manly 
sends only one drawing —a vigorous representation 


frames of well executed. 
of a yacht race. 

Space will not admit of our noticing many other 
pictures of merit, but we may remark generally that, 
taken as a whole, the Exhibition is a success and 
does the Ontario artists great credit. —M. H. 
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AMONG THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 








THE Firrn AVENUE. 

| WHILE only third in size of the cities of the civilized 

| world, New York is, on the whole, quite as well served 
in the way of theatres as London, though not so well 








Think of me, sweet Amabel.’ ’’ 
conscious half-blush are well expressed. 


haps in the forest background, which 
is somewhat crude, and in the flesh 
tints, which are heavy. 

Mr. Chapman has a pleasingly 
bit, ‘‘ Lighthouse near Port 
Huron,” but some of his pictures 
are of unequal merit. Mr. Baigent 
exhibits several careful studies, but 
the color is too pronounced. Mr. 
Forbes has only one piece, ‘‘ The 
Débutante ” —just enough to make 


fresh 


us desire more examples from his 
pencil ; but he, too, has exhausted 
himself on the Centennial. 

In the water-color room, the pic- 
tures which rightly attract most at- 
tention are by Mr. O’Brien, the vice- 
president of the Society. He shows 
great taste in the choice of his sub- 
jects and much painstaking skill in 
execution. The most pleasing of 
his pictures, to our mind, is 223, 
** Rapids at Des Joachim, Ottawa 
River,” purchased by the Ontario 
government ; but he has many other 
charming pieces, among which 92, 
‘©A Bit of the Chats,” and 60, 
‘*Some Birch Bark,” are especially 
noticeable. Mr. Millard exhibits 
several drawings of moorland scen- 
ery of great merit. His color 
rich and powerful and his handling 
is singularly free and rapid. He 
seems to have taken David Cox as 
his model ; but we would suggest to 
Mr. Millard that David Cox pro- 
duced his wonderful effects not in 
consequence of his daubiness, but in spite of it. 
Mr. G. H. White goes to the other extreme, and 
stipples even his skies, hardness being the consequent 
result. His pictures are, however, much admired and 
readily find purchasers. His best examples are 133, 
‘*The Conway, North Wales,” and 177, ‘‘ Entrance 
to the Lledr Valley, North Wales: Storm Clearing 
Off,” which the Ontario government has purchased. 
His Burnham Beeches, of which he has several draw- 
ings on exhibition, are all good. Mr. Matthews, the 
secretary of the Society, has some carefully painted 
pictures, of which we prefer 212, ‘‘In Crawford Co., 
Pennsylvania,” to 70, ‘‘On the Venango, Pennsyl- 
vania,” which has been chosen for purchase by the 
Ontario government. Mr. Cresswell’s numerous draw- 
ings are all pleasing, though there is a sameness in 
their conventional chromo-lithograph effect. No. 
97, ‘‘ Pigeon-Shooting,” is an exception to his gen- 
eral style : it is well drawn but somewhat hard. No. 
78, ‘‘Cliffs near Bayfield Beach,” and 206, ‘‘ Beach- 
ing the Boat, near Nepegon,” are his best in the 
room, though it is an objection that he treats the 
ocean and the lake in precisely the same manner. 
Mr. Fowler has some cleverly painted but gaudy 
flowers, which by their power of color kill every 


is 


jas Paris. 
The earnestly sad look of the youth and the maiden’s| regard to buildings ; for in these days there is not 
If any fault} much difference, in regard to the performances, be- 
can be found in this charming composition, it is per-| tween the great capitals, as there once was. So far as 





Of course we mean more particularly in 








AT MILL CREEK. —T. 


MorRAN. 


the differences of language can be overcome, all the 
really good plays produced in one country are brought 
out in the others with the same actors in the principal 
roles. The only difference, therefore, between seeing 
any well-known play in New York or in London, is 
the difference in the buildings and the ‘‘ mounting ” 
of the play. As we have said, these differences are 
not now so much against New York as some persons 
may be inclined to think. To be sure, anything like 
a fair comparison is not easy to make, especially be- 
tween the theatres of New York and those of the cities 
of Continental Europe, where the system of govern- 
mental subscriptions is in vogue. Such a building as 
the Grand Opera House of Paris, for instance, will 
not probably be erected here for generations to come, 
if it ever is, simply because it would not pay in New 
York, where it must be built and conducted as a 
purely private speculation, any more than it could 
have been built and maintained in Paris under the 
same conditions. 

In a comparison with England, however, where the 
conditions are more nearly the same as in this country, 
New York has no reason to be ashamed of its theatres, 
nor need New-Yorkers grumble at not being as well 
served in the way of amusements as the Londoners. 


Among the theatres of which New-Yorkers have 
reason to be proud, and in which they do take a real 
delight, is the one over which Mr. Augustin Daly 
presides, and which he has christened the ‘‘ Fifth 
Avenue,” though it is not really situated on or very 
near that famous thoroughfare. It is not by any 
means a large theatre, though having a greater seat- 
ing capacity than seems, at first sight, to be the case ; 
but it is, in all its appointments and arrangements, so 
thoroughly well conducted, and so complete, as to 
constitute it a gem among places of amusement. 

This completeness and perfectness of design and 
|execution is due to the knowledge and ability of Mr. 
Daly, who must be admitted to have a genius for 
catering amusements for the public. His career has 
been in many respects a remarkable one, and is a 
good illustration of what may be accomplished by 
talent when allied to pluck, energy, industry and in- 


tegrity — not the cheap dollars-and-cents sort of integ- 


rity which restrains a man from stealing, but the kind 
which impels him to do his best work whenever he 
does anything. Coming to the city of New York 
from the South —North Carolina, 
we believe — about 1860, when little 
more than a boy, Mr. Daly was for 
some time employed as clerk in a 
mercantile establishment, but very 
soon found his way to the office ofa 
weekly newspaper, where he showed 
himself capable of doing excellent 
work and a great deal of it, and in a 
very short time had won an enviable 
position on the New York press as 
a writer of bright and sparkling /eu- 
illetons, chiefly on dramatic subjects. 
Subsequently he wrote one or two 
serial stories, and then produced his 
first play, ‘‘ Leah the Forsaken,” the 
success of which definitely fixed him 
in the career of dramatic authorship 
and theatrical management. Of his 
subsequent successes and failures in 
those pursuits we have no need now 
to speak —a very full sketch of his 
life having been already published 
in THE ALDINE —and we have re- 
ferred to him ‘now simply because it 
is impossible to speak of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre without some allu- 
sion to its creator. ‘The name was 
first given to the little theatre in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel block which 
was burned down January 1, 1873, 
after some four years of success, and 
was transferred by Mr. Daly to the 
present charming edifice on Twenty- 
eighth Street. 

This establishment has been prin- 
cipally noted for the production in 
it of ‘* society plays,” modern comedies and the like, 
and society has agreed to recognize the dzjou theatre 
as one of the pleasantest of New York’s many pleasant 
resorts. Its notable success has probably been in a 
large degree owing to the co-operation of a number of 
causes. In the first place, its situation, just off Broad- 
way and just on the borders of ‘‘ Japonicadom ;” in 
the next place, the perfection of all its appointments 
and arrangements, the dainty niceness of the whole 
interior, the care for the comfort and pleasure of the 
audience evinced in its construction, the beauty and 
tastefulness of the decorations, the carefulness and 
courtesy always shown toward the public. All these 
things, added to unusually good acting, a careful 
‘* setting ” of pieces, and the production of such plays 
as the public likes best to see, sufficiently account for 
the popularity of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

Beginning with this, one of our younger and smaller 
theatres, we shall continue our series by giving here- 
after sketches of the other leading theatres of the 
metropolis, with some reminiscences of buildings, 
managers who have had control of them and actors 
who have appeared on their boards, with the inten- 
tion of furnishing, in permanent form, interesting 
facts which are now matters of tradition only. 
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THE ALDINE. 








POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 





Tue history of pottery is as old as our knowledge 
of mankind, for there is little doubt that among the 
first things man did for himself after compassing the 
destruction of the animals which were to supply his 
food and clothing, was to make, like Robinson Cru- 
soe, vessels to contain his food and drink from the 
materials furnished by the earth around him. His 
first step in this direction was, of course, like that of 
the island hero whom we have named, to wet up clay 
until it made a stiff mud, fashion it into rude shapes 
of needed utensils, and bake in a hot fire. The re- 
sult was, of course, vessels useful in themselves, but 
not adapted to the holding of liquids without loss by 
evaporation through the pores of the clay. This is 





known as ‘‘simple pottery,” and specimens of it, 
when found in mounds or tombs, are 
prized as relics of man in the very earli- 
est stages of his development. 

The next step in the manufacture of 
pottery after the mere making of it, was 
its ornamentation, or, at least, its fash- 
ioning into more artistic shapes ; and, 
naturally following this, came the art of 
glazing, or of producing a lustrous sur- 
face on the articles made. This point 
once attained, the steps were few, but 
not, perhaps, easy, to the production of 
the most beautiful specimens of Faience, 
Majolica, Palissy and other enameled 
and highly ornamented wares, and of 
porcelain in all its varieties. 

Of pottery, as distinguished from por- 
celain, after the ‘‘simple pottery” al- 
ready spoken of there are four sorts, all 
of which are made of clay and sand in 
varying proportions. These sorts are : 
ist, Unglazed, such as flower-pots and 
the like ; 2d, Lustrous, in which the 
pottery is coated with a thin varnish 
which reflects the light, but is some- 
times pervious to water ; 3d, Glazed, in 
which a thick, shining surface is pro- 
duced on the articles by means of a 
glazing composed of some compound 
of lead or of various alkalies ; and, 4th, 
Enameled, in which the article is cov- 
ered by a vitreous enamel, in the com- 
position of which silex in some form 
plays an important part. 

It is this last class which is probably 
most interesting to the collector, because 
in it are included those specimens of 
Faience (so called from the city of 
Faenza, in Italy, where decorated pot- 
tery was largely manufactured in the 
16th century), Majolica, Palissy and 
similar wares so dear to every lover of 
ornamental pottery. Majolica ware is 
said to have been named from the is- 
land of Majorca, though the best speci- 
mens now attainable are probably those 
which are manufactured in Great Brit- 
ain. The Palissy ware takes its name from the hero 
of ceramic art, of whose career we have already told 
at length in THE ALDINE. 

Between pottery and porcelain there is a difference 
Which is easily perceived nowadays, but which was 
not so easily created, at least by Europeans. The 

first knowledge of porcelain which was had in Europe 
came from specimens of the ware brought from China 
by the early travelers to that country. The peculiar 
beauty of these wares led to many attempts to imitate 
them ; but the first great success was achieved by 
Bottger, or Béttcher, chemist to Augustus, Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland, about 1710. The 
discovery, like many others, is said to have been made 
by accident. Porcelain, like pottery, is made from 
clay and sand ; but only a peculiar kind of clay — 
known as faolin—can be used ; and it was the lack 
of the knowledge of ‘this fact, and of the existence in 
Europe of this clay, which had caused all the experi- 
ments heretofore made to fail, until Béttger found 





that a powder which had been procured for dressing 
his hair fused with sand into a translucent mass re- 
sembling Chinese porcelain. Inquiry showed that 
this powder was the clay now known as kaolin, and 
the chemist soon succeeded in making porcelain 
nearly equal in beauty to that brought from China. 
As a result of that discovery, the royal works at Meis- 
sen, near Dresden, were established. The first sales 
of articles manufactured at this place were made in 
1715, and from that time to this the Meissen—or 
Dresden, as it is called—porcelain has maintained 
the reputation it at once acquired as being unexcelled 
in beauty and more especially in purity of paste and 
enamel. Rivals it has had, but, in all essentials, 
neither equal nor superior. The secret of making 


the new ware was long kept inviolate by the great 





pains taken to prevent its becoming known to others 





DRESDEN PORCELAIN VASE. 
than the workmen, who were not only sworn to sec- 
recy, but were watched over with tyrannical sharpness. 
Such secrets do escape, however, and so did this ; and 
manufactories of porcelain were established at Berlin, 
Sévres, Vienna and elsewhere. The one at Berlin 
was established by Frederick the Great, who carried 
off the workmen from Meissen bodily, keeping them 
as close prisoners at Berlin. ‘The manner of life of 
those involuntary exiles has been charmingly sketched 
by Miss Edgeworth in one of her short tales. The 
Dresden works were soon in full operation, however, 
and have so remained ever since, though the only 
supremacy they. can now claim is that resulting from 
superior knowledge and care, the manufacture of por- 
celain being now no longer a secret process. It is 
carried on not only in various towns of Europe, but 
also in several places in the United States. 

Porcelain differs from pottery in being not simply 
highly glazed, but translucent and homogeneous. 
Break a piece of pottery ware, and the fracture shows 





\ 


an interior of firm, opaque pottery, with a thin cover- 
ing of enamel on each side. Break a piece of porce- 
lain, on the other hand, and it shows the piece to be 
of the same quality throughout, approaching to the 
character of a semi-opaque glass. 

It is this character of translucency which is peculi- 
arly characteristic of porcelain, some of the varieties 
approaching very near to glass in quality and appear- 
ance. It is divided into two kinds—hard paste and 
soft paste—according to the quality of the mixture 
from which the articles are fashioned. The soft-paste 
porcelain is easily recognized by its oily ‘‘ feel” when 
handled, by being soft enough to be readily scratched 
by iron, and by being glazed throughout. The hard- 
paste porcelain, on the other hand, does not give an 
oily sensation to the finger, is not easily scratched, 
and has always unglazed rims at the bottoms of the 
articles. All the Chinese porcelain, and 
most of that made in Europe, is of this 
latter variety. 

Excellent fields for the study of ce- 
ramic art in all its branches have been 
and are afforded to visitors at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition, while in New York 
the collection always open at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art gives a good ex- 
hibit of the history of this branch of art 
from the earliest times. The vase which 
we illustrate was made at the Meissen 
manufactory, which, as we have said, 
has never been surpassed by Europeans, 
if, indeed, the Chinese have excelled its 
best productions. Besides its fine qual- 
ity, the Dresden ware is also remarkable 
for the beauty and delicacy of its orna- 
mentation, especially in the direction of 
flowers and foliage, in which line none 
of the rival manufactories have ever 
succeeded in equaling the work done 
at Meissen. 


-_— 





ART AT THE CENTENNIAL. 





I HAVE been duly informed of hopes 
entertained by sundry people that THE 
ALDINE will do justice to various worthy 
interests in this New-World’s-Fair. I 
regret to say, so far as the dispensation 
depends on me, such hopes are vain. 
Unaccustomed as I am to centennial 
exhibitions, I have learned that doing 
justice is quite out of the question. “I 
can only undertake to mention ‘a few 
things that seem to me of superior im- 
portance to Americans and to American 
art, and to give some information about 
them which I hope will be acceptable to 
the readers of THe AtpinE. It has been 
found impossible, so far, by the parties 
interested, to make a catalogue—a mere 
numbered list — of the articles contained 
in one building, even though the im- 
mense amount which was paid for the 
‘* catalogue privilege ” has been in dan- 
ger of forfeit from the failure. As nearly every ob- 
ject is well worthy of notice, to descant fully upon 
the merits of even a few would be to preclude the 
possibility of giving attention to others quite as de- 
serving. ‘Though the heavens fall, then, let us not 
expect justice to be done. 

From the point of view taken for these descriptions, 
I think that next in interest and importance to the 
ceramic products already mentioned, are the works of 
enamelers on metals. China, of course, furnishes the 
largest and most varied exhibit, her enameled bronzes 
being among the most noticeable of her contributions. 
But France also has some remarkably fine enameled 
bronze figures, and the enameled metals from Eng- 
land will be found of great worth, both as works of 
art and as means of instruction. 

Enamel has been used since the earliest civilization 
of which we have any record, to give surface and color 
to ceramic productions. It was the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table, I believe, who recommended enamel- 
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ing one’s name on a coffee-cup as an inexpensive and 
reasonably certain method of handing it down to pos- 
terity. Crockery, after suffering a certain amount of 
breakage, is indestructible, and fragments of the ‘‘cof- 
fee-cup ” of the period constitute the most interesting 
and significant remains we have of many early phases 
of developing civilization. There are no evidences, 
so far as I am aware, that enameling on metal was 
practiced earlier than the era of the ‘‘ middle empire” 
in Egypt. The Chinese claim that the art was known 
to their people thousands of years earlier ; but this is 
one of the indefinite myths of their tradition which 
can not be historically established. There is, how- 
ever, accepted historic evidence that the Egyptians 
used copper vessels ornamented with enamels in col- 
ors nearly three thousand years before our era. 

This gives a very early date to the art ; but the his- 
tory of enamel on pottery carries the origin of its 
practice still further back, and places it among the 
primitive developments of human skill in the direc- 
tion of ornamentation. Metal enameling and porce- 
lain glazing are now two very distinct arts, I admit ; 
but they may be fairly considered historically as having 
the same origin. The material used is, and always 
has been, substantially the same — potash and silex, 
colored with metallic oxides. The methods of use 
are also fundamentally much the same. The compo- 
sition is made into a paste, applied with a brush or 
equivalent device, and then subjected to fusing heat. 

Clays, however, can be subjected to much higher 
degrees of heat than metal will withstand, and conse- 
quently can be made available for a wider range of 
effects. Further, on clay, enamel interfuses with the 
material, and becomes an integral part of the object 
to which it is applied, while on metal it merely ad- 
heres to the surface. These limitations have given 
direction to the art of enameling on metals, and have 
determined the two distinct ways in which it is now 
pursued. 

Metal enameling, though extensively practiced in 
China, was in Europe confined almost exclusively to 
jewelry until a very recent period. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that the splendid displays of Chinese and Japan- 
ese enamels at the Paris and Vienna exhibitions stim- 
ulated similar productions in France and England, 
though the simpler kinds of enamels were made in 
England some years earlier ; and, as above intimated, 
enamels had been used on lockets, pounce-boxes, 
cups, bracelets and the like, in all ages. In the 
seventeenth century this branch of the art was revived 
in France, and has there been brought to great per- 
fection. The watch-case enamels of the French jew- 
elers, notably those enriched with precious stones, are 
the finest examples ever produced. To these artificers 
we are indebted for the terms clotsonné and champ- 
levé, which are now used to distinguish the two prin- 
cipal classes of enamels above mentioned. 

Champ-levé work is the least difficult and most 
widely known. Its use is confined to designs or fig- 
ures in lines. The designs are traced on the metal, 
on which a surface has been prepared for the drawing. 
The lines are then cut in channels, and these chan- 
nels receive the enamel. ‘This is a simple process, 
and requires comparatively little skill after the know]- 
edge of enameling has been acquired. Very beautiful 
works have been produced by this process ; but their 
beauty is that of design, to be credited to the artists 
who composed them, not to the artisans who did the 
work. y 

The clotsonné process is far more complex, and has 
a much wider range of uses. Champ-levé enamels 
bear something the same relation to cloisonné that an 
outline drawing does to a picture in color. In clois- 
onné work the designs are also drawn on a prepared 
surface, not only in outline, but in full and minute 
detail. The lines of the drawing are then followed 
with fine gold wire, which is delicately and exactly 
fitted to every intricacy of the design, and then soldered 
in place. To outline in this manner, the petals of a 
flower, the feathers of a bird’s wing, the flowing folds 
of drapery and the convolutions of the most elaborate 
ornaments, requires a nice touch and accurate skill 
only to be acquired by those who appreciate their 


as described, the interspaces are filled with enamel, 
each color usually being separated from the others by 
the wire partitions. 
The application of the enamel is the same, whether 
in the champ-levé or cloisonné process, except that the 
latter requires greater care, as broader surfaces are 
exposed. The material, made into a paste, is put on 
as thick as practicable, and the vase, or other object 
under treatment, is placed in an oven and subjected 
to a degree of heat high enough to fuse the silex of 
the composition. This operation has to be repeated 
many times until a sufficient thickness of enamel has 
been attained. The whole surface of the vase is then 
rubbed down and polished with stone. 
The original idea of the cloisonné process was, I take 
it, to strengthen the enamel and afford stays to hold it 
in place. Domestic articles of metal are now made, 
and made best in America, I believe, on which broad 
surfaces are covered with enamel which does not crack 
or scale off. But, apparently, this branch of the art 
was not so well understood by the ancients. The 
potters of nearly all nations have practiced glazing 
their largest vessels since the earliest ages ; but there 
are no evidences that the metal-workers have ever, 
until these latter days, succeeded in covering consid- 
erable surfaces except by the c/oisonné process. 
The oldest metal enamels I know of are a pair of 
large Chinese plates, supposed to have been used in a 
temple which was destroyed in the thirteenth century 
of our era, and are said to be twelve hundred years 
old. They are of copper, clotsonné with some white 
metal. The wire was not intended for ornament, 
being soldered to the copper in small rings scattered 
irregularly over the surface, many of them partly and 
some entirely covered by the enamel. These rings 
were evidently intended as stays for the brittle vitreous 
composition, which has cracked off in places on the 
well-worn edges of the plates. I incline to the opinion 
that these plates are fair examples of early clotsonné 
work, showing that wire was first used as a fastening, 
enabling the artificer to cover wider surfaces than 
enamel would otherwise adhere to. The idea of 
making the wire available for outline and accent in 
design, was probably an after-suggestion, though this 
is now its principal office. Modern art can cover any 
desired extent of surface with enamel ; but this ma- 
terial has not been found appropriate to objects larger 
than table vases and similar articles. The manufac- 
ture of large pieces reached its highest perfection in 
China between five hundred and six hundred years 
ago, and has since declined on account of the great 
cost of the work, even in that country of cheap labor. 
The French artificers, however, are now undertaking 
large pieces, especially of enamel in combination with 
other materials. The work, however, is quite different 
from the Chinese, the clozsons being much larger and 
the designs much simpler. 
The largest single piece I have seen is an enameled 
bronze in Memorial Hall, a part of the French art 
exhibit. This is a life-size figure of an Egyptian girl 
playing on a harp. The arms, head and bust, and 
the mass of the drapery, are copper-bronze, the lighter 
parts of the dress are silver-bronze, and the head-gear, 
ornaments, and the frame of the harp are clotsonné 
enamel. The girl,is standing with both arms ex- 
tended, in the act of touching the strings. The pose 
is natural and graceful, and the figure is well mod- 
eled. The countenance is of the Egyptian Fellah 
type, and though by no means beautiful, is not with- 
out a certain charm of expression. The work shows 
the careful study of a trained artist, and the acces- 
sories are presumably correct. 
I cite this figure, however, as another example of 
craftsman’s execution rather than artist’s design. It 
is to the remarkable success of the enameler I would 
especially direct attention, and to the happy result of 
combining enamel with bronze. The colors are bright 
and strong ; but, so far from being barbaric or tawdry, 
as might be feared, they seem subdued, and harmonize 
agreeably with the dull glow of the bronze. In a 
stately hall, with low lights and rich surroundings, 
this figure could be made the centre of superbly at- 
tractive effects. 





work and delight in it. The c/otsons being established 


know the art in modern times. Its practice was ad- 
opted in Japan within a comparatively recent period, 
and, as I have said, was almost unknown in Europe 
until the world’s-fairs brought examples to the notice 
of the Christian nations. In our New-World’s-Fair 
we have what is said to be the finest collection of 
Chinese enamels extant, that of Hu Kwang Yung, of 
Hang Chow. This collection contains many rare and 
several unique specimens, illustrating the history of 
the art since the eighth century of our era. The art 
had attained great perfection, however, at the date of 
the earliest examples here shown, a smafl vase, said 
to be the work of about our year 750, being better 
in color and workmanship than the products of the 
present day. The highest development was attained 
about five hundred to six hundred years ago, at which 
period were made the largest pieces, covered with the 
most wonderfully intricate and difficult designs, each 
piece requiring years of patient, skillful labor. There 
were also made, during this period, a wider variety of 
articles than the artificers have since attempted : ves- 
sels of every kind, dishes, plaques, vases, boxes, cas- 
kets, cabinets, screens, table-tops; and birds and 
beasts, especially elephants and cranes, serving as 
candlesticks, receptacles, etc. 

An example of this stage of the art is a covered vase 
about four feet high. The material is copper, clotsonné 
with gold. The entire surface is covered with enamel 
in countless shades and tints ; and the designs, at once 
graceful and bold, exhibit also a marvelous ingenuity, 
carried out in almost microscopic detail. The body 
of the vase is supported by three grotesque spoonbill 
cranes standing on inverted lily-bells. The sides of 
the bowl are occupied by compositions of water-fow] 
sporting among the lily-pads, and all the minor orna- 
mentation of the vase corrresponds more or less di- 
rectly with these designs. 

The above-mentioned piece is one of a pair now 
unique, the ascribed age being between five hundred 
and six hundred years. I am pleased to learn that 
this and several other very valuable works in the col- 
lection will remain in this country, having been pur- 
chased by Mr. H. C. Gibson, of this city. 

As intimated, enamels were unknown in Japan 
until the present century, and it is stated that they 
are now almost exclusively used for the decoration of 
vessels, etc., in the service of temples. There are but 
few pieces in the Japanese section of the Exhibition, 
though these show an advanced state of the art, capa- 
ble of rivaling any but the productions of the best 
Chinese period. The largest articles are a pair of 
sacred drums of copper, c/ozsonné with silver and gold. 
These, with the frames on which they rest, are about 
three feet high. The cylinders, nearly two feet in 
diameter, are entirely covered with flowing designs 
of vines, foliage, grasses and flowers. Each drum is 
surmounted by the sacred cock, grotesque as usual ; 
the plumage conventionally treated, and each feather 
outlined in silver. 

Still better than these are a pair of incense-burners, 
about five feet high, of the same material as the 
drums. The designs on these burners are very beau- 
tiful, being compositions of vines, frosted mulberry- 
leaves and minute flowers, some of them scarcely 
larger than a pin’s head. 

All these objects are exhibited by Shippo Kur- 
waisha, who is said to be the leading producer of 
this work in Japan. The drawing, so to speak, and 
the execution are very fine ; but in color these ex- 
amples are not equal to even contemporary Chinese 
enamels. 

Of champ-levé work the most noticeable examples 
are exhibited by Messrs. Edward Mathews & Son, of 
London, England. Their mural brasses for monu- 
mental purposes and for ecclesiastical ornament, are 
the best things of the kind ever seen in this countly. 
The designs are, properly, bold, and the enamels are 
not comparable in color and quality to jewelers’ work ; 
but the effects produced are admirable, and well wol- 
thy the attention of our decorative artificers. 

I can only here mention the magnificent display of 
enamels by Messrs. Elkington & Co., of Birmingham 
and London, to say I hope to give them fuller atten 





China is the home of the clotsonné enamel, as we 


tion at another time. — John V. Sears. 
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